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0H The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a fascinating Story by WILLIAM 
BLACK, entitled 


LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, 


printed from advance sheets by arrangement with 
the author. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
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“THE MACHINE.” 
TNDER our system of government, which 
is carried on by parties, there must 
necessarily be a great deal of time, labor, 
and money devoted to the details of organi- 
zation. ‘This implies mutual knowledge and 
co-operation among those who are active in 
politics, and all of it results in what is call- 
ed “the machine.” Our system of the civil 
service, which is the worst in the world, 
gives those who hold the offices a selfish, 
personal interest in party success, and, as 
the class of the community most vitally and 
immediately concerned in party advantage, 
they naturally come into control of “the 
machine.” They maintain political commu- 
nications with every part of the State. They 
know to whom to address themselves for 
any purpose, and upon whom to depend. 
They control primary meetings and county 
and State conventions, and thus a very few 
men direct, in a great degree, the party 
nominations and policy, aud, indeed, the 
whole party action. The discipline which 
can be thus enforced is immense and evi- 
dent. Every young man who has an earnest 
and sincere desire to take part in public af- 
fairs, to be placed upon a committee, to go 
to the Assembly or to a convention, is taught 
that he must secure the support of the man- 
agers, that is to say, of “the machine ;” and 
that support haa one condition, which is the 
reciprocal support of the aspirant. “The 
machine” thus becomes a close corporation 
of undeniable power, and the head of which 
is naturally the one who has the strongest 
influence over appointments. Its working 
is perfectly illustrated by a little private in- 
cident in the late Repu>lican Convention 
of New York. A delegates who voted with 
the minority was accostec by a government 
officer in high position, vho said to him, 
simply, “I observe that ,ou are on record 
against Mr. ConKLING.” That was all. 
There was no question of the principles of 
the party or of its interests; no admission 
of the right of independent judgment. But 
the few words revealed the whole system. 
It was an intimation that “the machine” 
would remember who were its friends and 
who were its foes,and punish and reward 
accordingly. 

This is a situation in which the real senti- 
ment and movement of a party have little 
chance to be known or respected unless they 
are overwhe'ming. It is a system under 
which the government passes in a great 
measure from the hands of the people to a 
certain class whose motive is not patriotic, 
but personel. This class is unquestionably 
held in check by its estimate of the real 
force and tendency of public opinion in the 
party, as was shown in the New York Re- 
publican Convention of 1875, the interior 
history of which is an exceedingly instruct- 
ive chapter in political annals. It is enough 
to say that the real Republican hostility of 
the State to a third term, and its dissatisfac- 
tion with certain tendencies of the national 
Administration, the expression of which had 
been suppressed in 1874 at Utica, were firmly 
declared in 1875 at Saratoga, with the acqui- 
escence of the managers, or “the machine.” 
What result those gentlemen then anticipa- 
ted in the election may be a matter of spec- 
ulation. But the result accomplished was 
the reduction of the Democratic majority of 
the previous year from about fifty thousand 
to about three thousand, if the temperance 
vote be deducted, and this, too, in the height 
of Governor TILDEN’s popularity as a “re- 
former,” which was sc great that some tried 
Republicans did not hesitate to cail them- 
selves, for purposes of canal reform, “TILDEN 
Republicans.” Thus the question of reform 
within a party is substantially a question 
of the ability of the managers to discern the 
signs of the times. There was no trouble at 








est, most harmonious, and most satisfactory 
Republican Conventions that ever assembled 
in the State, because the managers wisely 
decided—for what reasons we are not now 
concerned to inquire—that it was best to 
swim with the current. A similar percep- 
tion of the strength of currents, and the 
same decision not to resist, upon the part of 
the gentlemen who control the national Re- 
publican “machine,” would produce the most 
happy results in the approaching Presiden- 
tial election. 

We dc not deny the necessity or the pow- 
er of party organization. If the true wel- 
fare of the country is to be promoted in the 
election of this year, it will be by means of 
a party. Even if there should be a formi- 
dable secession from either party upon any 
ground, the secession would instantly or- 
ganize itself as a party. Mr. SEELYE was 
elected in Massachusetts to the present 
Congress against the regularly nominated 
candidates of both parties. But he was 
elected by another party, the SEELYE party, 
improvised for the occasion. That is merely 
to say that his friends combined and acted 
in concert, and that is a party. Repub- 
licans, or citizens who have always pre- 
ferred the Republican party as upon the 
whole the most patriotic, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most truly conservative of 
those things that good men wish to pre- 
serve and promote, will gladly and univers- 
ally and triumphantly support the Republic- 
an Presidential candidate—if the managers 
are wise. A delegate in the Syracuse Con- 
vention, just before embarking upon the 
eagle in his loftiest flight, asked, disdainful- 
ly, whether the majority should yield to the 
minority. Of course not, in a final decision 
upon any point which the majority can en- 
force. But it must never be forgotten by a 
politician who would be thought shrewd 
that it is always a minority which makes a 
majority ; that is to say, it is one vote out 
of twenty votes which determines the elev- 
en that constitute a majority of twenty. 
Whatever alienates or attracts that one 
vote, settles the result. This is the force of 
a minority which is not always considered 
by the managers. It is a perpetual force, 
under certain circumstances, and must not 
be disregarded in a determined game of pol- 
itics. It is sometimes said that the friends 
of Mr. CONKLING, having shown themselves 
a majority in the late State Convention, 
can defeat in the State any candidate who 
should not be acceptable to him. But is 
that a wise threat, or would it be a judicious 
policy? Is it not, in fact, a game at which 
two can play? It is certainly not impossi- 
ble that the friends of Mr. CONKLING might 
defeat in this State any Republican candi- 
date. But is it any less true that, in a State 
which is now held by the Democrats, a very 
small Republican minority, supposing the 
opponents of Mr. CONKLING’s nomination to 
be such, might also prevent Republican 
success ? 

We are very far from thinking that either 
the majority or the minority, whoever they 
may be, desire any thing else than an hon- 
est Republican success. Indeed, those who 
have incautiously suggested that the ma- 
jority might defeat a candidate not accept- 
able to Senator CONKLING forget that it is 
those who claim to be the majority who so 
strenuously urge sacrifice for the sake of 
the party. If Republican New York in 1860, 
when Mr. SEWARD was virtually its enthu- 
siastically unanimous candidate, and when 
it was led by so skillful and devoted a friend 
of Mr. SEWARD as Mr. WEED, forgot its dis- 
appointment and gave a majority of fifty 
thousand for Mr. LINCOLN, it is hardly likely 
in 1876 to sacrifice itself to any merely per- 
sonal disappointment. And “the machine” 
itself is certainly more interested in main- 
taining the ascendency of the party, even 
with a candidate distasteful to it, than in 
gratifying the private feelings of any indi- 
vidual. If the managers of “the machine” 
read the signs of the times correctly, they 
will see that the real demand of the Repub- 
lican masses of the country is a candidate 
who will unite in his enthusiastic support 
all who require a radical change in the gen- 
eral tone and methods of administration, as 
well as a sound Southern and financial pol- 
icy, and they will see distinctly that “the 
machine” alone can not secure the victory 
that honest Republicans desire. 





PREPARATIONS FOR 
CINCINNATI. 


Tue action of the Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican Convention was very significant. It 
recalled irresistibly General Nyr’s dry re- 
mark during the session of the Chicago 
Nominating Convention of 1860, “ Pennsyl- 
vany is always ready for a trade.” If the 
Republicans of the Key-stone State do not 
like the story, let them look at the action 
of their Convention. It instructed the na- 
tional delegation unitedly to support Gen- 
eral HARTRANFT as a candidate, and to cast 





Saratoga in 1875: it was one of the smooth- | the vote of Pennsylvania upon all questions 
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before the Convention as a majority of the 
delegates shall direct. All the reports agree 
that none of the delegates suppose that Gen- 
eral HARTRANFT will receive the nomination. 
The object of the instruction, then, is not to 
secure that result. But Pennsylvania casts 
fifty-eight votes—more votes than any State 
except New York. These fifty-eight are to 
be thrown for a merely nominal candidate, 
and always as a unit. The purpose is evi- 
dent. When it is plain that General Hart- 
RANFT must be withdrawn, there will be 
fifty-eight votes to be thrown solid for some 
other candidate. It is understood that Mr. 
SimON CAMERON will control the majority, 
and the majority are to command the vote 
What was it that General Nye said at Chi- 
cago? Let us suppose that the New York 
Convention had taken similar action. The 
seventy votes of New York would in that 
case have been cast as a unit in the Nation- 
al Convention. They would, in the same 
way, have been at the disposition of Mr. 
CONKLING. The whole number of delegates 
in the Cincinnati Convention is, we believe, 
754, of which 378 are a majority. Mr. Cam- 
ERON and Mr. CONKLING would then have 
controlled 128 votes of that majority. It is 
not too much to say that they could have 
named the candidate. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, would it have been wise for 
Republican New York to place herself in 
that position ? 

If the vote between candidates should be 
very close, let us see what the possible op- 
eration of the Pennsylvania action might 
be. Of the fifty-eight votes, thirty are a 
majority. Under the resolution of the State 
Convention, the thirty will control the 
twenty-eight. Yet the twenty-eight votes, 
if thrown according to the choice of the 
Pennsylvania delegates who cast them, 
might, if added to other votes in the Nation- 
al Convention, select the candidate. The 
Pennsylvania instruction, therefore, may en- 
able Mr. SIMON CAMERON to defeat the will 
of the national Republican party. And 
what is the professed object of such a 
scheme? It is to give the State what is 
called its due weight in the Nominating 
Convention. And what does that mean? 
It means that the State which casts a large 
electoral vote should announce for whom it 
is sure that it can cast it. That is the plausi- 
ble plea. But what becomes of it when the 
State names a candidate for whom it is well 
known that it does not expect to vote? 
The real meaning then appears, which is 
that certain persons hope by controlling the 
State vote to be able to make profitable 
political bargains for themselves or their 
friends. The object is not the glory or the 
influence of the State, but of a very few per- 
sons who use the State and its prestige for 
their own advantage. The assertion that 
a great State ought to dictate the nomina- 
tion has been frequently made in New York, 
and it is worth considering, for the sake of 
showing its fallacy. Would the country 
and the Republican cause necessarily have 
gained if New York had succeeded in carry- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Sewarp in 1860? 
Has Illinois derived any peculiar advantage 
from the Presidency of General Grant? If 
a great State is doubtful, and its vote may 
be decisive, and there is one of its citizens 
so signally representative of the best prin- 
ciple and purpose of the party that it is 
eagerly unanimous for him, and it is plain 
that his nomination would arouse a resist- 
less moral enthusiasm in his support, then, 
indeed, such a State would have a right to 
speak warmly and to be heard attentively, 
not indeed for itself, but for the cause. Yet 
if the remark that this or that State ought 
“to have a candidate” be carefully probed, 
it will be found that the real significance is 
that in the State from which the candidate 
is taken there will naturally be more official 
chances and drippings. The united vote of 
Pennsylvania, we are told, will probably se- 
cure—not a nomination which will inspire 
every patriotic American and sweep the 
country, but—a place in the cabinet for a 
Pennsylvanian. And thus again it is seen 
not to be a high and generous State pride 
that makes the claim, but the most selfish 
personal interest. 

The significant point in the action of the 
Vermont Convention was that while its 
president declared that “a clear departure 
from Grantism” was not the demand of the 
party, the committee on resolutions refused 
to report a resolution sent on from Wash- 
ington by Senator EpMUNDs commending 
the President and thanking him for declin- 
ing a third term. Vermont sends an unin- 
structed delegation to Cincinnati, and de- 
mands candidates who shall be men of tried 
integrity, who will carry out the policy of 
reform, and preserve inviolate the great re- 
sults of the war. That, as we understand, 
is the real Republican platform. The Ohio 
Convention presented the name of General 
Hayes for the nomination at Cincinnati, 
instructing the State delegates and request- 
ing the district delegates to spare no efforts 
to secure his success. It also thanked the 





ciples and for his distinguished services in 
the field and the cabinet. 

The Republican action thus far in regard 
to the Cincinnati Convention is as follows: 
The Republican members of the Maine Leg- 
islature have unanimously presented the 
name of Mr. BLAINE, and Maine has 14 votes 
inthe Convention. Wisconsin has 20 votes, 
and its Convention has unanimously express- 
ed its preference of Mr. BLAINE, but without 
instructions. Indiana, with 30 votes, has 
unanimously named Mr. Morton, without 
instructions. New York by a two-thirds 
vote has presented the name of Mr. Conk- 
LING, without instructions. Pennsylvania, 
with 58 votes, unanimously sends a pledged 
delegation for General HARTRANFT. Ohio, 
with 44 votes, unanimously instructs and re- 
quests for Governor Hayes. The Territory 
of Wyoming, with 2 votes, unanimously in- 
structs for Bristow. Texas and Mississippi, 
with 16 votes each, Connecticut, with 12, 
Vermont, with 10, Rhode Island, with 8, 
and the District of Columbia, with 2, name 
no candidate. Thus far the signs point toa 
truly independent Convention, as every Re- 
publican Convention should be. 


THE REJECTION OF MR. DANA. 


THE probable rejection of Mr. DANA as 
minister to England undoubtedly pleases Mr. 
WILLIAM Beacu LAWRENCE, Senator CAMER- 
ON, General BUTLER, Senator MorToN, and 
the Democratic party, but it is a very gravo 
misfortune for the country and for Repub- 
licans who have been rejoicing at the better 
signs of the times. The charge of literary 
“piracy” and perjury has been effectually 
disposed of. The question in controversy 
concerning the notes to WHEATON’s work is 
entirely one of legal technicality, and not 
one which involves honorable character; 
and that seems to have been conceded by 
Messrs. CAMERON and Morton, the most 
pertinacious assailants of Mr. Dana, who 
rested their opposition to him mainly upon 
his letter to Senator BoUTWELL. That let- 
ter we subjoin, with a preliminary word. 
Mr. Dana, an American of the highest char- 
acter and ability, an original Republican of 
the best type, was nominated as minister to 
England amidst heartier applause than has 
greeted any nomination ever made by Gen- 
eral GRANT. The nomination was accepted 
both in this country and in England as 
proof of the return of the Administration 
to wiser counsels and a course which would 
recover the party sympathy that it had 
alienated. The instant the nomination was 
made, Mr. LAWRENCE and General BuTLER, 
two bitter personal enemies of Mr. Dana, 
appeared before the Senate committee, and 
upon their statement alone, without re- 
questing Mr. Dana to explain, the commit- 
tee asked the President to withdraw the 
nomination. Upon learning these facts, and 
the gross insult thus wantonly offered him 
by his own political friends, Mr. Dana wrote 
the following letter. It is the letter of a 
truly high-minded man, and we do not be- 
lieve that there is one of his friends or one 
honorable man of any party in the country 
who is not glad that he wrote it: 

“ Boston, March 16, 1876. 
“To Hon. George S. Boutwell: 

“Dear Sin,—When I first heard that charges were 
to be made against me before the committee, my im- 
pulse was to demand a hearing, and I asked you to do 
80, but in my telegram of the 14th I said that if the 
question was upon my genera! fitness, I had nothing to 
say; but I could not believe that a committee would 
listen to charges affecting my honor from antagonists 
and decide adversely to me without offering some op- 
portunity of explanation. I was careful not to ask for 
a hearing, but only to express my belief that no com- 
mittee would act adversely to me on an ex-parte hear- 
ing. I did not then know what the committee had 
done, but only heard rumors that they had heard or 
intended to hear my antagonists.ty This morning I 
learn the facts authentically for the first time. I learn 
that the committee did give a secret ex-parte hearing 
to two men known to be my enemies on personal 
grounds, and on that hearing alone came to an adverse 
decision and acted upon it. They had no intention of 
seeking information from me or my friends. They 
committed themselves to that decision, and requested 
the President to withdraw my nomination, with the 
understanding that if he did not, they should report 
adversely. I understand that it is only upon the ur- 
gent request of persons entitled to their attention, 
who have set before them the unfairness of their ac- 
tion, that they have consented to let the matter lie 
over until Tuesday that I may be heard if I wish to 
be. The committee has never addressed me, but only 
made it known to others that I may appear before 
them if I desire to. I understand further that the ob- 
jections made before the committee partly related to 
party politics, but mainly, perhaps, to charges made 
by my antagonist in a private civil action. 

“T trust, my dear Mr. Bourwett, that you know me 
well enough to know that I shall not ask to be heard 
before the committee under such circumstances. I 
value highly the honor of the office tendered to me, 
and am grateful to the Government for the distin- 
guished compliment. When I saw the surprising una- 
nimity, and I may gven say enthusiasm, with which it 
was received by the press and the public, altogether 
the most gratifying thing I ever experienced, I will 
say to you frankly that it removed every doubt aris- 
ing out of my private circumstances, and that I deter- 
mined to accept the office; but there is nothing in the 
gift of the Government which would induce me to g9 
to Washington and submit a question touching my 
honor to a committee which has taken the course 
which has been taken by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Ido not wish my nomination with- 
drawu under the circumstances. It would not be with- 
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drawn with my assent. If the Senate reject it under 
the present circumstances, I trust I shal) not fail of 
the grace to submit with equanimity. You may make 
what use of this letter you think judicious. 
“Yours very truly, Riouarp H. Dawa, Jun.” 

Mr. CAMERON and Mr. Morton are of opin- 
jon that this is an ill-tempered letter, and 
that so irascible a gentleman is wholly unfit 
to represent his country in England. On 
the other hand, Messrs. EpMUNDs, FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Howr, and Dawes think that a 
gentleman who resents with dignity so gross 
an insult is not for that reason an unworthy 
American representative. The country and 
Republican sentiment agree with them. Mr. 
Dana and every honorable Republican will 
remember that the Senate which, it is said, 
will reject him confirmed BrILLinGs. For Mr. 
Dana himself to have written the letter is, 
under the circumstances, a greater honor 
than to be minister to England, while, in de- 
feating him, Mr. CAMERON and Mr. MoRTON 
have dealt another blow at Republican 
ascendency. 





A SENSIBLE DEMOCRAT. 


“Wuy, Sir, what sort of an army would 
you have if every officer in it, from the com- 
manding general down to the lowest cor- 
poral, were dependent for his position and 
promotion upon the amount of influence he 
could bring to the party, the number of 
votes he could give to the party, upon his 
subservience to the will of the party? That 
army would speedily descend from its high 
position, and become a profligate, an in- 
triguing, a disorganized, dissolute political 
mob. And so long as the army of revenue 
officers shall be the slaves of party, these 
officers will drag down your service and 
the reputation of your government into the 
slimy pools of political contests and of party 
corruptions.” 

These are the words of Senator GorDoN, 
of Georgia, a Democrat, and they are as true 
as from a Democratic source they are unex- 
pected. It is rather humiliating, as we re- 
cently suggested, that the three Republican 
Senators who replied to him could think of 
nothing more cogent to say than that ex- 
rebels ought not to lecture Union men, and 
that such principles were monarchical. We 
agree that ex-rebels should not lecture Union 
men. But that improvement of General Gor- 
DON’s speech was mainly inferential. The 
real point of his remarks was the necessity 
of a reasonable agency for revenue collec- 
tions. The principle of such an agency he 
borrowed from the last national Republican 
platform, and instead of welcoming so sig- 
nificant a recruit and rejoicing over his 
repentance, the Senators were content to 
brand him as an ex-rebel and a monarchist. 

But if General GoRDON’s proposition was 
monarchical, then the Republican platform 
laid down at Philadelphia in 1872, under the 
approving eye of Senator MORTON, was also 
monarchical. What is meant by such a use 
ofthe word? If Senator MorTON holds that 
a reasonable system of appointment and pro- 
motion in the civil service is monarchical 
because in monarchies like England and 
Prussia such a system exists, he will also 
agree that as the supreme legislature in both 
these countries consists of two Houses, our 
own Congress, being so divided, is also mo- 
narchical. We do not suppose that he means 
any thing so puerile. Yet it is hardly less 
so to assert that the selection by examina- 
tion and probation of persons competent to 
fill the minor offices of administration, and 
the continuance of their services so long as 
in the judgment of the appointing power 
they may be suitable and efficient, is incom- 
patible with republican principles. In the 
custom-house at New York, for instance, 
there is a gentleman who fills the post of 
Assistant Collector, and who has been in the 
customs service for nearly forty years. An- 
other gentleman in the same custom-house 
holds from the time when EDwarD CURTIS 
was Collector of the port under HARRISON. 
They might have been removed at any time 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ; but is there 
any thing “ monarchical” in the fact of their 
long and honorable and efficient service? 
Not in the least; and if every subordinate 
officer in every department of the govern- 
ment had served for a similar period, the 
fact would no more show the system to be 
monarchical than monastic. 

Those who have this crotchet of “mon- 
archy” in their heads suppose that every 
friend of a reform of the civil service wishes 
to have what is called “a fixed tenure,” or 
removal “for cause.” Removal should cer- 
tainly not be allowed except for cause, but 
“cause” is not necessarily something that 
can be proved as in a court of law. The 
truth is that the better system—and this 
was the recommendation of General GRANT'S 
Civil Service Commission four years ago— 
leaves the power of removal untouched, but 
destroys the temptation to its arbitrary or 
illicit exercise. The most ardent advocate 
of examination and probation as conditions 
of entrance will agree that worthy persons 
may sometimes satisfy both those tests who 





would yet prove to be hinderances to a 
smooth and efficient service, but whose de- 
fects could not be proved by legal rules of 
evidence, and in whose cases such proof 
might be undesirable. To make a great 
service thoroughly flexible and effective, the 
power of removal must be largely untouch- 
ed, if at the same time it can be kept hon- 
est. And this can be done in the public 
service by a wisely devised system, as it is 
done in private business always. An em- 
ployer, indeed, may be induced by false rep- 
resentations to remove a worthy clerk, but 
such incidents are exceptional. In the pub- 
lic service there must be satisfactory barri- 
ers against whimsical or interested removal. 
But they are to be found in destroying all 
motives to the abuse of the power. 

When the British reformed system was 
first put in practice, it was not applied to 
the whole service, but to certain branches. 
And that is the proposition of General Gor- 
DON. He would have a body of revenue of- 
ficers holding by character and efficiency, 
removable by the Secretary of the Treasury 
only for incapacity and disreputable con- 
duct. Of this incapacity or unfitness the 
Secretary must be the judge; and if that be 
the Senator’s intention, his proposition is in 
accord with the best views of a proper re- 
form. “The principle lands us in mon- 
archy,” exclaims Mr?Morton. But we deny 
that a system which secures economy, effi- 
ciency, and honesty of administration is 
necessarily monarchical. So long as every 
minor agent of the government is subject to 
the control of an officer who is responsible 
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to the people, the talk about monarchy is | 


futile. And if the people, through their 
representatives, require that all minor ap- 
pointments shall be made from a class of 
persons proved to have certain qualifica- 
tions, they would illustrate the wisdom of 
free popular government. 


THE EMMA MINE EXPLOSION. 


THE explanations offered by General 
SCHENCK of his connection with the Emma 
Mine are remarkable as illustrating the sim- 
ple credulity of men who are called pecul- 
iarly “practical.” If his predecessor, Mr. 
MOTLEY, had been involved in such a trans- 
action, there would have been a great out- 
cry at the appointment to such positions of 
men who, as Mr. CAMERON said of Mr. Dana, 
might have book-learning, but had not 
knowledge of the world. It will be ob- 
served, however, that it is the eminently 
“practical” men who usually figure in such 
transactions. Mr. SUMNER was regarded as 
very unpractical. But during twenty-three 
years’ official service, in the midst of every 
kind of opportunity and temptation, he was 
absolutely spotless. His successor at the 
head of the Senate Committee upon Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. CAMERON, has not book-learning, 
and has also lived in the midst of every kind 
of opportunity, and is considered to be a 
very “practical” man. Whether his knowl- 
edge of the world or what he calls Mr. 
Dana’s want of it, and whether Mr. Mor- 
LEY’s unpractical turn of mind or General 
SCHENCK’s “ practical” sense, have been of 
more advantage to the honor of the coun- 
try and to the credit of the party to which 
all four belong, is not a very open question. 

The explanation of General ScHENCK 
shows that the general verdict upon the 
affair is correct. He did not intentionally 
conspire with men who had illicit designs 
upon the stock market, but he was used by 
sharpers. But of what use is that knowl- 
edge of the world which Mr. CAMERON in- 
sists shall distinguish our minister in En- 
gland, and of which he would admit General 
SCHENCK to be so shining an example, if it 
can not help a man to keep out of so very 
open a trap as that into which the general 
fell? There remains to be explained, in any 
case, the guarantee of PARK by which Gen- 
eral SCHENCK was to receive a monthly divi- 
dend, for which no guarantee was made to 
other subscribers. Indeed, the conceded 
facts of the whole transaction are very dis- 
agreeable. When the Secretary of State 
was constrained to ask General SCHENCK to 
resign his position as director, and to reach 
the conclusion that his conduct in the mat- 
ter was inconsistent with his duty as Amer- 
ican minister, it seems to us that the time 
had come to require his resignation. It was 
not, of course, an easy thing to do, for to re- 
tire him “under fire” was to seem to justify 
the cannonade. But there can be little ques- 
tion that it should have been done. The 
history of the English mission under this 
Administration has been singular. Mr. Mot- 
LEY was recalled under circumstances that 
have not been forgotten. Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN was nominated to succeed him, but de- 
clined. The position is understood to have 
been then offered to other gentlemen, who 
could not accept. Finally General SCHENCK 











. . . | 
was sent, and his resignation was asked un- 


der very cloudy circumstances. Mr. DANA 
was nominated as his successor amidst uni- 
versal satisfaction, and, as we write, it ap- 
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pears that he is to be rejected, because Mr. | and has received Bishop Qurntarp with every 


SIMON CAMERON has doubts about his tem- 
per and knowledge of the world. It will 
be interesting to see whether another can- 
didate of the same character with Mr. Dana 
will now be selected. 


AN EASY POSTAL REMEDY IF 
DESIRED. 


Ir the Senate really desires to respond to 
the wishes of the country in regard to the 
postal law, it will follow the advice of Mr. 
BANGs, the late Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, and immediately repeal 


the clause of the act which increased the 


rates on transient newspapers and maga- 
zines, unsealed circulars and prospectuses. 
We have already agreed that the principle 
governing the transportation of merchandise 
might differ from that which affects printed 
matter. Mr. BANGs’s maxim on the subject 
is that the old cheap rates should be restored 
upon mail matter proper, leaving what may 
be called irregular mail matter to pay its 
own way as nearly as practicable. The 
Postmaster-General has favored some plan 
by which merchandise should pay according 
to distance. But the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Postal Committee is understood to favor 
the idea that the Post-office deficit may be 
abolished altogether. Such a chimera would, 
of course, perplex any proposition that he 
might entertain, and render it utterly im- 
practicable, and as a reasonable and rapid 
solution of the present difficulty, we trust 
that he will be content with the repeal that 
we have indicated. 

Many members of Congress do not seem 
to understand that it is a matter of very 
great importance to a very great many peo- 
ple whether the postage upon newspapers 
and periodicals is one or two cents more or 
less, and the rates can not be frequently 
disturbed without serious injury to very 
many and widely extended interests. The 
truth is, as has been more than once stated, 
the change of last year was made without 
careful inquiry, and upon a misunderstand 
ing of the scope of the proposition, and the 
remedy was evidently a restoration of the 
old rates upon the articles which so injuri 
ously affected the people. If, then, the Post- 
master-General or a committee of Congress 
should take up the whole subject of the 
Post-office, and recommend a system which 
should be satisfactory to the real purposes 
of a government management of the post, 
and a system not to go into operation until 
all existing contracts and understandings 
had terminated, there would be no cause 
of complaint. But members of Congress 
must understand, upon a little reflection, 
that incessant changes in the rates of mail 
transportation become a serious public griev- 
ance. It would certainly be a matter of 
regret if there should be any feeling that 
the universal and immediate protest that 
greeted the passage of the increased rates 
last year must be punished. Il feeling and 
recrimination are singularly misplaced in 
legislation. We shall gladly aid any hon- 
est effort to regulate the transportation of 
proper merchandise in the mails, but we 
shall insist upon the distinction between 
merchandise and mail matter proper, and 
we sincerely hope that Congress will do the 
same. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Etuwoop E. Trorne has positively de- 
clined a re-election as Grand Master of the Free- 
masons of the State of New York, although ear 
nestly requested to serve for another term. It 
is understood that the poo Deputy Grand 
Master, Speaker James W. Hustep, will be his 
successor, and a worthy and capable successor he 
will be. Speaker Hustep is one of the foremost 
of the “coming men"’ of New York—clear-head- 
ed, quick-witted, good-tempered, kind-hearted, 
strong-willed; a man of admirable executive abil 
ity, full of resources, full of industry, full of tact, 
and with good sense and sound judgment suffi 
cient for any position in the gift of the people 
of New York. 

—Mr. AVERY Biiw, who died at his home in 
Brooklyn on March 26, after a long and painful 
illness, had been for some years in the employ 
ment of Messrs. Hakrper & Brotruers, in their 
Subscription Book Department. Mr. BIL. was 
a sincere and earnest Christian, who by his 
cheerful, untiring devotion to his duties, and his 
modest, kindly deportment, won the respect and 
esteem of his employers and of all who came in 
official relations with him 

Mr. Georce Witiiam Curtis will deliver a 
lecture in Chickering Hall on Thursday even 
ing, April 13, on “‘ Women in the Old Time and 
the New,”’ for the benefit of the Art Department 
of the approaching fair of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. This will be Mr. Cur 
TIs’s only appearance as a lecturer this season 

-A waggish man in New Orleans has suggest- 

ed that a Democratic ticket might be made with 

the names of Tuomas A. Henpxuicks for Presi- 

dent and Jeremian 8, Biack for Vice-President 

The battle-cry would obviously be, ‘Tom and 
Jerry !”’ 

—An erroneous report das had some circula 





kindness and attention. Bishop QuINTARD has 
confirmed in England with the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and twice recently in Lon- 
don. A few days ago he received anonymously 
the following well-turned epigram : , 


“THE HISHOP OF TENNESSEE. 
“Ten dioceses of the South 
Send but one man to make their plea; 
And rightly, for his gifted mouth 
Proves that one good as ten-is-he.” 

—The Philadelphia Ledger has entered upon a 
new and pleasant era of its prosperous exist 
ence. It has enlarged its dimensions and put 
on a new, clean face of type. Under the man 
agement of Mr. CuILps it has achieved a repu 
tation for enterprise, ability, and integrity not 
surpassed by any of its contemporaries, and it is 
gratifying to see its merits so well rewarded. 

—Mr. Witt L. Stone has been named by 
the Centennial Commission as Centennial histo 
rian for the State of New York. Mr. Stone's 
studies in the history of the State have been dil 
igent and long-continued, and he will devote 
himself with enthusiasm to his task. Persons 
who may be in possession of material that might 
be serviceable to him are requested to intrust it 
to Mr. Stone in the city of New York 

—It is mentioned that a distinguished mer 
chant of this city, well known for his great lib 
erality, has had the satisfaction of seeing a fa- 
vorite son, who has been very wild, converted 
under the instrumentality of Moopy and Sankey. 
As a thank-offering, he has contributed $50,000 
toward the Hippodrome expenses. 

—M. Joun Lemorne, the leading writer in the 
Paris Débats, made the following remarks on the 


| daily press on being admitted a member of the 


| of many thousan 


French Academy: * The journal’s instantaneous 
speech has come to respond to the exigencies of 
a new civilization. It is possible that maturity 
of thought and correctness of language lose by 
this hasty production; but how many ideas 
would die but for this sudden and incessant in- 
corporation ?”’ 

There is a character among the minor off 
cials of the United States Senate—one ¢ aptain 
Isaac Bassett, who for five-and-forty years has 
been an assistant door-keeper of the Senate 
The “‘capting”’ is a general favorite with Sena 
tors, and has a fund of reminiscence of the great 
men, now gone, who formerly occupied seats in 
the Senate. The chairs of Wensterx, CaALHoUN, 
CLAY, Benton, Dovua.as, are atill in use: for it 
is a notable fact that while the furniture of the 
House of Representatives is frequently changed, 
that of the Senate, with the exception of the 
carpet, remains substantially as it was half a 
century ago. It is true that when a new State 
has been admitted, new chairs and desks have 
been made for the incoming Senators, but they 
have been invariably fashioned after the old 
model. Some of the old chairs have al 
re-upholstered, but most of them have neve 
been repaired, being apparently as good to-day 
as they were when first placed in the Chamber 
The chairs and desks of Cass, CaLnoun, Wen 
ster, CLAY, Dove as, and Benton, as has 
eaid, still remain in the Senate-Chamber, ond are 
in daily use, but exactly which they are or who 
occupies them at present Captain Basserr de 
clines to tell, for the reason that, if the fact was 
known, relic hunters would soon mutilate them 
beyond recognition. It is known, however, that 
Mr. Fernry’s seat on the floor is the same as that 
formerly occupied by Senator SUMNER. 


» been 


been 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conoueas: The Payne Currency Bill was defeated in 
the House, on the 27th ult., by a vote of 81 to 156. The 
Silver Substitution Bill was reported to the House the 
same day; on the 20th an amendment was offered re- 
vealing the resumption clanse of the bill of 1875, but 
t was defeated ; on the Sist the bill was passed by 122 
to 106. It provides for the isene of silver eulsidiary 
coin as a substitute for fractional carrency, and makes 
silver dollara legal tender to the amount of $0, and 


amaliler coine to the amount of $2. The Senate, on 
the 29th, passed the Diplomatic Bill, with all the resto 
rations. Whe Army Officers’ Salary Bill wae passed by 
the House, on the 20th, making a total reduction of 
$500,000, In the House, on the 80th, articles of im 


veachment against ex-Secretary Belknap were formal- 
f presented. The Senate, on the 
vestigation of the Mis#iasippi election frauds 

The dam at the Great Lynde Brook Reservoir, five 
miles from Worcester, Maseachneetts, gave way on 
the 80th ult., and over 600,000,000 gallons of water 
were emptied into the country below 
reported lost, and pron rty was damaged to the extent 
4 of dollars 
washed away, mille badly injured, and eight hundred 
feet of the Boston and Albany Railroad carried off 

Governor Ames, of Mississippi, resigned on the 29th 
ult., and Colonel J. M. Stone, President of the Senate 
pro tem., was Inaugurated as his successor 

Three Republican State Conventions were held on the 
29th ult? The Pennsylvanians presented the name of 
Governor Hartranft a* their firet choice for the Presi 
dency; the Vermont Convention named an unpledged 
delegation to the National Convention ; and the Ohio 
body nominated a State ticket, and recommended Gov- 
ernor Hayes for the Presidency. 


Het, ordered an in 


Three lives are 


Several houses were 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Sraawen advices from Japan to March 1 report two 
great fires, one at Osaka and the other at Koguchi. In 


| the former, 600 houses were destroyed, and in the lat- 


| ter, 300. 


The plague has reached the ancient city of Bagdad, 
where there are ten cases dally The Egyptian author- 
ities quarantine arrivale from the Persian Galf for fif- 
teen days. 

The Royal Titles Bill passed to a second reading in 
the Britieh House of Lords on the 80th alt. In the 
Commonsa, on the 27th, Mr. Plimeoll wae defeated tn 
an effort to amend the Merchant Shipping Bill pro- 
viding that every British vessel, before sailing from a 
port of the United Kingdom, should have a certificate 


| of sea-worthiness. 





tion that the Bishop of London had refused to | 


allow Bishop QuinTaRD, of Tennessee, to con- 
firm in his diocese. The fact is, the good bishop 
is chairman of the committee appointed in En- 
giand to aid in obtaining subscriptions to the 
University of the South (for which Bishop Q. is 
laboring), kas subscribed liberally to the fund, 


The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 80th, ap- 
pointed a committee to ecactier the bill restoring to 
the state the sole power of conferring university de- 
grees. Thirty French bishops held a conference ou 
the same enubject. 

The Prussian imperial revenue for the year 1875 fell 
short $2,800,000 of what was anticipated. The savings, 
however, exceeded the estimates by $6,825,000, leaving 
a surplus of over $4,000,000, 

The programme of the new Italian ministry has been 
announced. The government will be neither aggress- 


| ive nor hostile to the Charch, but will hold aloof from 


any idea of conciliating it. 

The Turkish Pacification Committee has tssued a 
proclamation granting all refugees a month to return 
to their homes, after which the property of the ab- 
sentees will be conflacated. The Bosnian refugees 
have sent telegraphic dispatches to the three emperors, 
solemnly entreating them, in the name of God, not to 
send them back under the Turkish yoke, 
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RICE CULTURE 

Rick, which from time immemorial has been 
cultivated in Eastern countries, is said to have 
heen introduced into America toward the close of 
the seventeenth century by a vessel from Mada 
eascar, Which put into the port of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and left there some of the seed 
A few grains sown in a garden, in a spot now 
covered with buildings, produced the seed which 
made South Carolina the greatest rice-growing 
State in the Union. According to another, but 
less trustworthy, account, Sir WILL1aAM BerKELEY 
erew rice in Virginia as early as 1647. This 
important crop is chiefly cultivated in low lands, 
along the banks of rivers, where the soil is deep 
and rich, and so situated as to be overflowed at 
the proper season ; for although an upland spe 
cies or variety is raised, like other grain, in the 
mountainous parts of India, Japan, and China, 
ordinary rice requires irrigation for its success 
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ing, the second ten days after this, when water is 
put on again for two weeks, deep for about fout 
days, and then gradually diminishing, When 
the soil is dry again, it is hoed to a good depth 


On the appearance of a joint in the plant, another 


hoeing takes place, and the fields are again flood 
ed until the grain matures, which may be two 
months. Then the water is run off, and as soon 
as the fields are sufficiently dry the work of cut 
ting begins 

Our illustrations on page 304 show the process 
es of harvesting and shipping. In the first sketch 


| we have the reapers at work with their sickles 
| The second shows the threshing mill, and the 


third a small river-steamer which has hauled up 
to the bank to take off the products of some 
plantation. The manner of loading is primitiv: 
The slope of the bank is such that the vessel can 
not come in close, and the hands carry the sacks 
from the land to the steamer on an improvised 
gangwav of long planks 








iul culture. The rice fields are prepared by 

system of ditches and embankments so ar 
ranged as to form independent patches, varving 
in size from fourteen to twenty acres each. a 
cording to the number of hands employed. The 
ditches vary in size, but as a rule they are about 
five feet wide and of the same dk pth, and on some 
plantations there is a larger one, which can be 

1 as a canal for transportation from the fields 
to the barns and store-houses. The ground is 
prepared early in winter, and in mild weather is 
flooded with water During March the water is 
wt off, the drains cleansed, the ground well hat 
ow 
the 


Th 


ed, and trenches are made at right angles with 
lrains, from twelve to fifteen inches apart 
planting Season embraces April and part of 
May. The seed is lightly covered with soil, and 
the ‘fields are flooded for four or five davs, till the 
grain begins to sprout, when the water is drained 
off, After five or six weeks comes the first hoe- 
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ty beer carefully educated ti the wero | CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 


Majesty was crowned at Rio in July, 1841, and By RK. D. BLACKMORE 


| in September, 1843, married there the Princes 


Teresa Curistina, daughter of Fraxcis 1. Kir AvTuor oF “ lnk Maw or Sen,” “ Lorna Doone,” 


1" a . Al 5 Lome r 
of the Two Sicilies Thev have two children. the SBAING, " BT0., BIO. 
, a 7 
Princesses Isapetta and Lroro.prva The for ; 
|} mer acts as regent during her father’s absence CHAPTER XXXVI 
from the empire MAY MORN 


rhe Emperor desires to travel as a private Ir was the morn when th tall and shapely tow 


gentleman, and would prefer to lay aside alto er of Magdalen is crowned with a fillet of shining 
gether his official rank; but he will find it rath white, awaiting the first step of sunris« Once 4 
er difficult to go about the country as plain Mr year, for generations, this has been the sign of it 
ALcANTARA, When every body knows him to be eager eyes and gaping mouths, littl knuckles 
the ruler of a great nation, and will desire to do | blue with cold. and clun feet inclined to 
him honor and give him a hearty welcom« His slide upon the slippery lead All are bound to 
elevated character, strong attachment to litera keep together for t} vliant moment: all are a 
ture, liberal encouragement of science. art and little elated at their he ght above all other bove 
industry, and his enlightened views of govern all have lea that the sun, when he comes 
ment, are so well known that popular demonstra \ be full of them: and every one of them longs 
tions of respect can searcely be avoided Besick to be back beneath his moth: blanket 


























THE COMING EMPEROR 

Tue Emperos Dom Prpro II. of Brazil left Rio 
Janeiro on the 26th of March in the English 
steamer /lelvetiua, 
York about the 20th of April. He is accompa 
nied by the Empress Teresa Besides their 
Majesties the party consists of the Viscomte de 
Bon Retiro, formerly Minister of State and Cham 
berlain of the Emperor; Admiral De Lamarr 
Chamberlain of the Empress; Senhor Macrpo 
and a single dame d'honnew 

Dom Prpro was born the 2d of December, 1825 
His grandfather, Dom PEDRO & ibdicated the 
throne in his favor in 1831, and retired to Portu 
gal, leaving the infant Emperor in the charge of 


ind will probably reach New 


1 regency. The regency lasted in Brazil until 
the 3d of July, 1840, when it was terminated hn 
' 


popular desire, and Dom Prpro IL, at the early 
age of fifteen, assumed the task of governing the 


visiting the Centennial Exhibition, the Emperor It 1 trad th t choir (handed. or 
intends to make an extensive tour through the chanted. down fror ‘ ancient choral ancestry) 
count Hk will probably cross to San Franciseo that the im me t aL Via lu without jeed 
making brief stops at Niagara Falls. Cincinnat | dew to glance Screntif record here comes 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other places of interest | in to prop trad The ic ‘ints may be 
ind importance The Emperor is well informed | g by, b ! i bel | them 
in regard to our count ind knows what he | And the por Ohave sent forth the ids to 
wants to see and stud A close and intellig | atl the Ma \ | nt, that 
observer, he always seeks to make his travels of t fr t 
e for the improvement of his own count: I] But though the } “ ber t.and the dew 
gn has been an era of uninterr Ipte ! pr | park f 7 f t thi 
for a land previously distracted by factior pa ilar morning wa il 
petty ci va ind revolutions Since | mot The tree that took the early light (mo chast 
on to the throne the Brazilians have made great without the yellow ray) glistened rather { oft 
vuivan ! ivilization and social and materia moisture than with stiff in t nt ul pra 
levelopment. Schools have been established ar | that kept their sall nto f e air half latent, 
maintained, in defiance of priestly opposition, r howing only little scalloped crink th a knob 
te parts of the country have been connected | them, held in every downy quillet liquid rather 


p 1 id gem 
and foreign commerce has been largely developed Christopher Sharp, looking none the worse for 
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his excellent supper of last night, laid his fattish 
elbow on the parapet of the bridge and mused. 
Poetical feeling had fetched him out thus early 
in the morning to hear the choir salute the sun, 
and to be moved with sympathy. The moon is 
the proper deity of all true lovers, and has them 
under good command when she pleases. But for 
half the weeks of a ménth she declines to sit in 
the court of lunacy, at least as regards this earth, 
having her own men and women to attend to. 
This young man knew that she could not be found, 
with a view to meditation, now, and his mind re- 
lapsed to the sun—a coarse power, poetical only 
when he sets and rises. 

With strength and command of the work of 
men, and leaving their dreams to his sister, the 
sun leaped up, with a shake of his brow and a 
scattering of the dew clouds. The gates of the 
east swung right and left, so that tall trees on a 
hill seemed less than reeds in the rush of glory, 
and lines (like the spread of a crystal fan) trem- 
bled along the lowland. Inlets now, and lanes of 
vision (scarcely opened yesterday, and closed per- 
haps to-morrow), guided shafts of light along the 
level widening ways they love. Tree and tower, 
hill and wall, and water and broad meadow, stood, 
or lay, or leaned (according to the stamp set on 
them), one and all receiving, sharing, and rejoi- 
cing in the day. . 

Between the battlements and above them burst 
and rose the choral hymn; and as the laws of 
sound compelled it to go upward mainly, the part 
that came down was pleasing. Christopher, see- 
ing but little of the boys, and not hearing very 
much, was almost enabled to regard the whole as 
a vocal effort of the angels; and thus in solemn 
thought he wandered as far as the high-tolled 
turnpike gate. 

“T will hie me to Cowley,” said he to himself, 
instead of turning back again ; “ there will I probe 
the hidden import of impending destiny. This 
long and dark suspense is more than can be 
brooked by human power. I know a jolly gypsy 
woman: and if I went home,I should have to 
wait three hours for my breakfast.” 

With these words he felt in the pockets of his 
coat, to be sure that oracular cash was there, and 
found a silk purse with more money than usual, 
stored for the purchase of a dog called “ Pablo,” 
a hero among badgers. 

‘What is Pablo to me, or I to Pablo?” he mut- 
tered, with a smothered sigh. “She told me she 
thought it a cruel and cowardly thing to kill fifty 
rats in five minutes. Never more—alas, never 
more!” With a resolute step, but a clouded brow, 
he buttoned his coat and strode onward. 

Now if he had been in a fit state of mind for 
looking about him, he might have found a thou- 
sand things worth looking at. But none of them, 
in his present hurry, won from him either glimpse 
or thought. He trudged along the broad London 
road at a good brisk rate, while the sun glanced 
over the highlands, and the dewy ridges, away on 
the left toward Shotover. The noble city behind 
him stretched its rising sweep of tower and spire 
and dome and serried battlement, stately among 
ancient trees, and rich with more than mere ex- 
ternal glory to an Englishman. And away to 
the right hand sloped broad meadows, green with 
spring, and fluttered with the pearly hyaline of 
dew, lifting pillars of dark willow in the distance, 
where the Isis ran. # 

But what are these things to a lover, unless 
they hit the moment’s mood? The fair, unfenced, 
free-landscaped road for him might just as well 
have been wattled, like a skittle alley, and roofed 
with Croggon’s patent felt. At certain—or rath- 
er uncertain—moments he might have rejoiced 
in the wide glad heart of nature spread to wel- 
come him, and must have felt, as lover’ feel, the 
ravishment of beauty. It happened, however, 
that his eyes were opened to nothing above, or 
around, or before him, unless it should present 
itself in the image of a gypsy’s tent. 

He turned to the left, before the road entered 
the new inclosures toward Iffley, and trod his own 
track toward Cowley Marsh. The crisp dew, 
brushed by his hasty feet, ran into large globes 
behind him; and jerks of dust, brought up by 
pressure, fell and curdled on them. In the haze 
of the morning he looked much larger than he 
had any right to seem, and the shadow of his 
arms and hat stretched into hollow places. There 
was no other moving figure to be seen, except 
from time to time of a creature, the colonist of 
commons, whose mental frame was not so unlike 
his own just now, as bodily form and style of 
walking might in misty grandeur seem. Though 
Kit was not such a stupid fellow when free from 
his present bewitchment. 

Scant of patience, he came to a place where the 
elbow of a hedge jutted forth upon the common. 
A mighty hedge of beetling brows, and overhang- 
ing shagginess, and shelfy curves, and brambly 
depths, and true Devonian amplitude. High 
farming would have swept it down, and out of 
its long course plowed an acre. Young Sharp 
had net traced its windings far before he came 
upon a tidy-looking tent, pitched, with the judg- 
ment of experience, in a snug and sheltered spot. 
The rest of the camp might be seen in the dis- 
tance glistening in the sunrise. This tent seem- 
ed to have crept away, for the sake of peace and 
privacy. 

Christopher quickened his steps, expecting to 
be met by a host of children, rushing forth with 
outstretched hands, and shaggy hair, and wild 
black eyes. But there was not so much as a 
child to be seen, nor the curling smoke of a hedge- 
trough fire, nor even the scattered ash betoken- 
ing cookery of the night before. The canvas of 
the tent was down; no head peeped forth, no na- 
ked leg or grimy foot protruded, to show that 
the inner world was sleeping; even the dog, so 
rarely absent, seemed to be really absent now. 

The young man knew that the tent was not 
very likely to be unoccupied; but naturally he 
did not like to peep into it uninvited, and he 
turned away to visit the chief community of rov- 
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ers, when the sound of a low soft moan recalled 
him. Still, for a moment he hesitated, until he 
heard the like sound again, low and clear and 
musical from the deepest chords of sorrow. Kit 
felt sure that it must be a woman, in storms of 
trouble helpless; and full as he was of his own 
affairs, he was impelled to interfere. So he lift- 
ed back the canvas drawn across the opening 
and looked in. 

There lay a woman on the sandy ground, with 
her back turned toward the light, her neck and 
shoulders a litile raised by the short support of 
one elbow, and her head, and all that therein was, 
fixed in a rigor of gazing. Although her face was 
not in sight, and the hopeless moan of her wail 
had ceased, Kit Sharp knew that he was in the 
presence of a grand and long-abiding woe. 

He drew back, and he tried to make out what 
it was, and he sighed for concert—even as a 
young dog whimpers to a mother that has lost 
her pups—and, little as he knew of women, from 
his own mother, or whether or no, he judged that 
this woman had lost a child. That it was her 
only one was more than he could tell or guess. 
The woman, disturbed by the change of light, 
turned round and steadily gazed at him, or rath- 
er at the opening which he filled; for her eyes 
had no perception of him. Kit was so scared 
that he jerked his head back, and nearly knock- 
ed his hat off. He never had seen such a thing 
before, and,if he had his choice, he never would 
see such a thing again. The great dark hollow 
eyes had lost similitude of human eyes: hope 
and fear and thought were gone; nothing re- 
mained but desolation and bare, reckless misery. 

Christopher’s gaze fell under hers. It would 
be a sheer impertinence to lay his small troubles 
before such woe. 

“What is it? Oh! what is it?” asked the 
woman, at last having some idea that somebody 
was near her. 

“T am very sorry; I assure you, ma’am, that 
I never felt more sorry in all my life,” said Kit, 
who was a very kind-hearted fellow, and had 
now espied a small boy lying dead. “I give you 
my word of honor, ma’am, that if I could have 
guessed it, I would never have looked in.” 

Without any answer, the gypsy woman turned 
again to her dead child, and took two little hands 
in hers, and rubbed them, and sat up, imagining 
that she felt some sign of life. She drew the 
little body to her breast, and laid the face to 
hers, and breathed into pale open lips (scarcely 
fallen into death), and lifted little eyelids with 
her tongue, and would not be convinced that 
no light came from under them; and then she 
rubbed again at every place where any warmth or 
smoothness of the skin yet lingered. She fan- 
cied that she felt the little fellow coming back 
to her, and she kept the whole of her own body 
moving to encourage him. 

There was nothing to encourage. He had 
breathed his latest breath. His mother might 
go on with kisses, friction, and caresses with ev- 
ery power she possessed of muscle, lungs, and 
brain, and heart. There he lay, as dead as a 
stone—one stone more on the earth; and the 
whole earth could not bring him back again. 

Cinnaminta bowed her head. She laid the lit- 
tle bit of all she ever loved upon her lap, and 
fetched the small arms so that she could hold 
them both together, and spread the careless face 
upon the breast where once it had felt its way; 
and then she looked up in search of Kit, or any 
one to say something to. 

“Tt is a just thing. I have earned it. I have 
robbed an old man of his only child, and I am 
robbed of mine.” 

These words she spoke not in her own lan- 
guage, but in plain good English; and then she 
lay down in her quiet scoop of sand, and folded 
her little boy in with her. Christopher saw that 
there was nothing to be done. He cared to go 
no further in search of fortune-tellers; and, be- 
ing too young to dere to offer worthless consola- 
tion, he wisely resolved to go home and have 
fried bacon; wherein he succeeded. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
MAY-DAY. 


In the early part of that same day, to the 
great delight cf Mrs. Sharp, a strong desire to 
fish arose in the candid bosom of Christopher. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I shall have a bit of early 
grub, and take my rod, and try whether I can’t 
manage to bring you a few perch home for sup- 
per. Or, if the perch are not taking yet, I may 
have a chance of a trout or two.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful, Kit! We can 
dine whenever we please, you know, as your dear 
father is from home. We will have the cold 
lamb at one o’clock. I can easily make my din 
ner then; and then, Kit, if you are very good, 
what do you think I will tryto do? Such a treat 
as you hardly ever had!” 

“What, mother?—what? I must be off to 
get my tackle ready.” 

“My dear, I will send to Mr. Squeaker Smith, 
and order a nice light vehicle, with a very steady 
pony. And, Kit, I will put on my very worst 
cloak, and a bonnet not worth sixpence, and stout 
India rubber overshoes. And so you shall drive 
me wherever you please, and I will see you catch 
all the fish. And you will enjoy every fish twice 
as much, because your dear mother is looking at 
you. I will bring some sandwiches, my pet, and 
your father’s flask of sherry; and we can stay 
out till it is quite dark. Why, Kit, you don’t look 
pleased about it!” 

“Mother, how can I be pleased to hear you 
speak of such things, at this time of year? The 
spring is scarcely beginning yet, and the edges of 
the water are all swampy. You would be up to 
your knees in no time in the most horrible yel- 
low slime. I should be most delighted to have 
your company, my dearest mother; but it will 








“Very well, Kit; you know best. But, at least, 
I can have the ride with you, and wait some- 
where while you go fishing ?” 

“If I were going any where else, perhaps we 
might have contrived it so. But while the wind 
stays in its present quarter it is worse than use- 
less to think of fishing, except in the most out- 
landish places, There would not be even a pub- 
lic-house, if you could stop at such a place, within 
miles of the water I am going to. And the roads 


are beyond conception. No wheels can get along - 


them, except in the very height of summer, or a 
dry black frost. My dear mother, I am truly 
grieved to lose your company; but I must ride 
the old cob Sam, and tie him to a tree or gate; 
and over and over again you have told me how 
long you have been waiting for the chance of a 
good long afternoon to do a little shopping. And 
the London fashions for the summer season ar- 
rived by the coach only yesterday.” 

“Did they, indeed? Are you sure of that? 
Well, Kit, I would rather have come with you 
than seen the whole world of fashions, although 
you can judge, and a lady can not. But I do not 
eare about that, my dear, if only you enjoy your- 
self. Ring the bell, my darling, and I will see 
about your dinner.” 

Kit’s heart burned within him sadly, and his 
cheeks kept it well in countenance, at the shock- 
ing fraud thus practiced by him upon his good 
unselfish mother. However, there was no help 
for it; and, after all, mothers must be made to 
be cheated ; or why do they love it so ? 

Thus, well balanced with his conscience, Kit 
put all his smartest clothes on, as soon as the 
early dinner was done, and he felt quite sure in 
his own mind that his mother was safely embark- 
ed upon her grand expedition of shopping. He 
saw her as clean as possible off the premises and 
round the utmost corner of the lane; and then 
he waited for a minute and a half, to be sure that 
she had not forgotten her purse, or something 
else most essential, At last he became sure as 
sure could be that his admirable mother must 
now be sitting on a high chair in a fashionable 
shop; and with that he ran up to his own room, 
and kicked off his every-day breeches, and with 
great caution and vast study drew a brand-new 
pair of noble pantaloons, with a military stripe, 
up his well-nourished and established legs. He 
gazed at the result, and found that on the whole 
it was not bad; and then he put on his best vel- 
vet waistcoat, of a chaste sprig pattern, not too 
gaudy. A water-fall tie with a turquois pin, and 
a cutaway coat of a soft bottle-green, completed 
him for the eyes of the public, and—for which he 
cared far more—certain especially private eyes. 

Christopher, feeling himself thus attired, and 
receiving the silent approval of his glass, stole 
down stairs in a very clever way, and took from 
his own private cupboard a whip of white pellu- 
cid whalebone, silver-mounted, and set with a 
large and radiant Cairngorm pebble. His moth- 
er had given him this on his very last birthday, 
and he had never used it, wisely fearing to be 
laughed at. But now he tucked it under his arm, 
and stepping as he had seen hussars do, turned 
into a passage leading to his private outlet. 

Hugging himself upon all his skill, and feeling 
assured of grand success, Kit allowed his heels 
to clank, and threw his tocs well forward. And 
so, near a window, where good light came in large 
quantity from the garden, he marched into his 
mother’s arms. 

“Kit!” cried his mother; and he said, “ Yes,” 
being unable to deny that truth. His mother 
looked at him, and his jaunty whip, and particu- 
larly lively suit of clothes; and she knew that 
he had been telling lies to her by the hundred or 
the bushel; and she would have been very glad 
to scorn him, if she could have helped being proud 
of him. Kit was unable to carry on any more in 
the way of falsehood. He tried to look fierce, 
but his mother laughed; and he saw that he must 
knock under. 

“My dear boy,” she said, for the moment dar- 
ing to follow up her triumph, “is this the cos- 
tume in which you go forth to fish in the most 
outlandish places, with the yellow ooze above 
your knees? And is that your fishingrod? Oh, 
Kit! Come, Kit, now you are caught at last.” 

“My dear mother, I have told you stories; but 
I will leave off at last. Now there is not one in- 
stant to explain. I have not so much as a mo- 
ment to spare. If you only could guess how im- 
portant it is, you would draw in your cloak in a 
moment. You never shall know another single 
word, unless you have the manners, mother, to 
pull in your cloak and let me go by.” 

“ Kit, you may go. When you look at me like 
that, you may as well do any thing. You have 
gone by your mother for ever so long ; or at any 
rate gone away from her.” 

With these words Mrs. Sharp made way for 
her son to pass her; and Kit, in a reckless man- 
ner, was going to take advantage of it, then he 
turned back his face to say good-by, and his 
mother’s eyes were away from him. She could 
not look at him, because she knew that her look 
would pain him; but she held out her hand; and 
he took it and kissed it; and then he made off 
as hard as he could go. 

Mrs. Sharp turned back, and showed some hank- 
ering to run after him; and then she remember- 
ed what a laugh would arise in Cross Duck Lane 
to see such sport; and so she sighed a heavy 
sigh—knowing how long she must have to wait 
—and retired to her own thoughtful corner, with 
no heart left for shopping. 

But Kit saw that now it was “neck or noth- 
ing.”” With best foot foremost he made his way 
through back lanes, leading toward the conscien- 
tious obscurity of Worcester College—for Beau- 
mont Street still abode in the future—and skirt- 
ing the coasts of Jericho, dangerously hospitable, 
he emerged at last in broad St. Giles, without a 
stone to prate of his whereabouts. Here he went 
into livery-stables, where he was well known, and 
found the cob Sam at his service; for no univer- 
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sity man would ride him (even upon Hobson's 
choice) because of his ignominious aspect. But 
Kit knew his value and his lasting powers and 
sagacious gratitude; and whenever he wanted a 
horse trustworthy in patience, obedience, and wit 
he always took brown Sam. To Sam it was a 
treat to carry Kit, because of the victuals order. 
ed at almost every lenient stage; and the grand 
largess of oats and beans was more than he 
could get for a week in stable. And so he set 
forth, with a spirited neigh, on the Kidlington 
road, to cross the Cherwell, and make his way to. 
ward Weston. The heart of Christopher burned 
within him whenever he thought of his mother: 
but a man is a man for al! that, and can not be 
tied to apron strings. So Kit shook his whip, 
and the Cairngorm flashed in the sun, and the 
spirit of youth did the same. He was certain to 
see the sweet maid to-day, knowing her manners 
and customs, and when she was ordered forth for 
her mossy walk upon the margin of the wood. 

The soft sun hung in the light of the wood, as 
if he were guided by the breeze and air, and gen. 
tle warmth flowed through the alleys where the 
nesting pheasant ran. Little fluttering, timid 
things, that meant to be leaves, please God, some 
day, but had been baffled and beaten about so 
that their faith was shrunk to hope; little rifts 
of cover also keeping beauty coiled inside, and 
ready to open, like a bivalve shell, to the pulse of 
the summer tide, and then to be sweet blossom; 
and the ground below them pressing upward with 
ambition of young green; and the sky above 
them spread with liquid blue behind white pil- 
lows. 

But these things are not well to be seen with- 
out just entering into the wood; and in doing so 
there can be no harm, with the light so inviting, 
and the way so clear. Grace had a little idea 
that perhaps she had better stop outside the wood, 
but still that walk was within her bounds, and 
her orders were to take exercise; and she saw 
some very pretty flowers there, and if they would 
not come to her, she had nothing to do but to go 
to them. Still, she ought to have known that 
now things had changed from what they were as 
little as a week ago; that a dotted veil of innu- 
merable buds would hang between her and the 
good Miss Patch, while many forward trees were 
casting quite a shade of mystery. Nevertheless, 
she had no fear. If any body did come near her, 
it would only be somebody thoroughly afraid of 
her. For now she knew, and was proud to know, 
that Kit was the prey of her bow and spear. 

Whether she cared for him or not was a whol- 
ly different question. But in her dismal dullness 
and long, wearisome seclusion, the finest possible 
chance was offered for any young gentleman to 
meet her, and make acquaintance of nature’s do- 
ing. At first she had kept this to herself, in 
dread of conceit and vanity; but when it out- 
grew accident, she told “ Aunt Patch” the whole 
affair, and asked what she was to do about it. 
Thereupon she was told to avoid the snares of 
childish vanity, to look at the back of her leok 
ing-giass, and never dare to dream again that any 
one could be drawn by her. 

Her young mind had been eased by this, al- 
‘hough with a good deal of pain about it; and 
it made her more venturesome to discover wheth- 
er the whole of that superior estimate of her- 
self was true; whether she was so entirely vain 
or stupid whenever she looked at herself; and 
whether it was so utterly and bitterly impossible 
that any body should come—as he said—miles 
and miles f.. the simple pleasure of looking, for 
one or two minutes, at herself. 

Grace was quite certain that she had no desire 
to meet any body when she went into the wood. 
She hoped to be spared any trial of that sort. 
She had been told, 6n the highest authority, that 
nobody could come looking after her—the asser- 
tion was less flattering perhaps than assuring; 
and, to test ita truth, she went a little further 
than she meant to go. 

Suddenly at a corner, where the whole of the 
ground fell downward, and grass was overhang- 
ing grass so early in the season, and sapling 
shoots from the self-same stool stood a yard above 
each other, and down in the hollow a little brook 
sang of its stony troubles to the whispering reeds 
—here Grace Oglander happened to meet a very 
fine young man indeed. The astonishment of 
these two might be seen, at a moment’s glance, 
to be mutual. The maiden, by gift of nature, 
was the first to express it, with dress, and hand, 
and eye. She showed a warm eagerness to re- 
tire; yet waited half a moment for the sake of 
proper dignity. 

Kit looked at her with a clear intuition that 
now was his chance of chances to make certain 
sure of her. If he could only now be strong, and 
take her consent for granted, and so induce her 
to set seal to it, she never would withdraw; and 
the two might settle the rest at their leisure. 

He loved the young lady with all his heart; 
and beyond that he knew nothing of her, except 
that she was worthy. But she had not given her 
heart as yet; and, with natural female common- 
sense, she would like to know a great deal more 
about him before she said too much to him. 
Also in her mind—if not in her heart—there was 
a clearer likeness of a very different man—a man 
who was a man in earnest, and walked with a 
stronger and firmer step, and lurked behind no 
corners. 

“This path is so extremely narrow,” Mies Og- 
lander said, with 2 very pretty blush, “and the 
ground so steep, that I fear I must put you to 
some little inconvenience. But if I hold care- 
fully by this branch, perhaps there will be room 
for you to pass.” 

“You are most kind and considerate,” he an- 
swered, as if he were in peril of a precipice ; “ but 
I would not for the world give you such trouble. 
And I don’t want to go any further now. It can 
not matter in the least, I do assure you.” 

“ But surely you must have been .going some- 
where? You sre most polite. But I can not 
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think for one moment of turning you back like 
this.” 

“Then may I sit down? I feel a little tired, 
and the weather has suddenly become so warm. 
Don’t you think it is very trying ?” 

“To people who are not very strong, perhaps 
it is. But surely it ought not to be so to you.” 

“Well, I must not put all the blame upon the 
weather. There are so many other things much 
worse. If I could only tell you.” 

“Qh, I am so very sorry, Mr. Sharp. I had no 
idea you had such troubles. It must be so sad 
for you, while you are so young.” 

“Yes, I suppose many people call me young. 
And perhaps to the outward eye Iam so. But 
no one except myself can dream of the anxieties 
that prey upon me.” 

Christopher by this time was growing very 
crafty, as the above speech of his will show. The 
paternal gift was awaking within him, but soften- 
ed by maternal goodness, so that it was not likely 
to be used with much severity. And now, at the 
end of his speech, he sighed, and without any 
thought laid his right hand on the rich heart of 
his velvet waistcoat, where beautiful forget-me- 
nots were blooming out of willow leaves. Then 
Grace could not help thinking how that trouble- 
worn right hand had been uplifted in her cause, 
and had descended on the rabbit-man. And al- 
though she was most anxious to discourage the 
present vein of thought, she could not suppress 
one little sigh—sweeter music to the ear of Kit 
than ever had been played or dreamed. 

“ Now would you really like to know ?—you are 
so wonderfully good,” he continued, with his eyes 
cast down, and every possible appearance of ex- 
cessive misery ; “ would you, I mean, do your best 
not only not to be offended, but to pity and for- 
give me, if, or rather supposing that, I were to 
endeavor to explain what—what it is, who—who 
she is—no, no, I do not quite mean that. I scarce- 
ly know how to express myself. Things are too 
many for me.” 

“Oh, but you must not allow them to be so, 
Mr. Sharp; indeed, you mustn’t. I am sure that 
you must have a very good mother, from what 
you told me the other day ; and if you have done 
any harm, though I scarcely can think such a 
thing of you, the best and most straightforward 
course is to go and tell your mother every thing; 
and then it is so nice afterward.” 

“Yes, to be sure. How wise you are! You 
seem to know almost every thing. I never saw 
any one like you at all. But the fact is that I 
am a little too old; I am obliged now to steer 
my own course in life. My mother is as good as 
gold, and much better; but she never could un- 
derstand my feelings.” 

“Then come in and tell my dear old aunt Patch. 
She is so virtuous, and she always never doubts 
about any thing; she sees the right thing to be 
done in a moment, and she never listens to argu- 
ments. If you will only come in and see her, it 
might be such a relief to you.” 

“You seem to mistake me altogether,” cried 
the young man, with his patience gone. “What 
good could any old aunts do tome? Surely you 
know who it is that I want!” 

“How can I imagine that ?” 

“Why you, only you, only you, sweei Grace. 
should like to see the whole earth swallowed 
up, if only you and I were left together.” 

Grace Oglander blushed at the power of his 
words and the pressure of his hand on hers. 
Then, having plenty of her father’s spirit, she 
fixed her bright sensible eyes on his face, so 
that he saw that he had better stop. “I am 
afraid that it is no good,” he said. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” answered 
Grace, with her fair cheeks full of color, and her 
hands drawn carefully back to her sides; “ but 
will you be kind enough to stand up and let me 
speak fora moment? I believe that you are very 
good, and I may say very harmless, and you have 
helped me in the very kindest way, and I never 
shall forget your goodness. Ever since you 
came, I am sure,I have been glad to think of 
you; and your dogs and your gun and your fish- 
ing rod reminded me of my father; and I am 
very, very sorry that what you have just said will 
prevent me from thinking any more about you, 
or coming any where into any kind of places, 
where there are trees like this,again. I ought to 
have done it—at least, I mean, 1 never ought to 
have done it at all; but I did think that you were 
so nice; and now you have undeceived me. I 
know who your father is very well, although I 
have seldom seen him; and though I dislike the 
law, I declare that would not have mattered very 
much to me. But you do not even know my 
wame, as several times you have proved to me; 
and how you can ride thirty miles from Oxford, 
in all sorts of weather, without being tired, and 
your dogs so fresh, has always been a puzzle to 
me.” 

“Thirty miles from Oxford!” Christopher 
Sharp cried, in great amazement ; for in the very 
lowest condition of the heart figures will main- 
tain themselves. 

“Yes; thirty miles, or thirty leagues. Some- 
times I hear one thing, and sometimes the 
c her.” 

“Where you are standing now is about seven 
miles and three-quarters from Summer -town 
gate.” 

“Surely, Mr. Sharp, you are laughing at me! 
How far am I from Beckley, then, according to 
your calculation ?” 

“How did you ever hear of Beckley? It is 
quite a little village. A miserable little place.” 

“Indeed, then, it is not. It is the very finest 
place in all the world: or at any rate the nicest 
and the dearest and the prettiest.” 

“But how can you, just come from America, 
have such an opinion of such a little hole ?” 

“A little hole! Why, it stands on a hill 
You never can have been near it, if you think of 
calling ita ‘hole!’ And as for my coming from 
America, you seem to have no geography. I 
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have never been further away from darling Beck- 
ley, to my knowledge, than I am now.” 

Kit Sharp looked at her with greater amaze- 
ment than that with which she looked at him. 
And then with one accord they spied a fat man 
coming along the hollow, and trying not to glance 
at them. With keen young instinct they knew 
that this villain was purely intent upon watching 
them. 

“Come again, if you please, to-morrow,” said 
Grace, while pretending to gaze at the clouds; 
“you have told me such things that I never shall 
sleep. Come earlier, and wait for me. Not that 
you must think any thing; only that now you are 
bound, as a gentleman, to go on with what you 
were telling me.” 

[TO BE CONTINTED.]} 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PROFESSOR FRAZER, in the Proceedings of the 

Philadelphia Academy of Science, remarks that 

those who are fond of the oyster know how much 

the “‘fresh’’ exceed the “‘ salts’’ in size and con 
sistency. The ‘‘ Morris Coves’’ of Philadelphia, 
while very insipid, are the plumpest bivalves 
brought to market. On the other hand, the 
*“ Absecoms”’ and “ Brigantines,”’ while of bet 
ter flavor to those who py salt oysters, are 
invariably lean compared to their transplanted 
rivals, as are also the “‘Cape Mays,”’ though, 
from some reason, not to the same extent. The 
time for allowing the salt oysters taken from the 
sea-coast to lie out is seldom over two or three 
days. At the end of this time the maximum 
plumpness is attained, und beyond this the oys- 
ter becomes lean again, besides having lost its 
flavor. It is not possible that the smooth ro- 
tundity of the laid-out oyster can be due to in- 
crease of flesh. The time is too short, and the 
conditions are unfavorable. Professor Frazer 
thinks that the salt-water leaves the body of the 
oyster by a dialytic action, through GraHam’s 
well-known law of the diffusion of gases and 
liquids. During the growth of the oyster on 
the sea-coast its tissues are constantly saturated 
with the ocean brine. On removing this oyster 
to merely brackish or fresh water, the condi- 
tions are at once favorable for osmose to be com- 
menced. The fresher and less dense liquid with- 
out permeates inward more rapidly than the 
more saline and denser liquids within escape, 
and the effect is to swell the tissue, as a cow’s 

bladder half filled with air and immersed in a 

vessel of a is swollen, or still more near- 

ly like the swelling of a bladder half filled with 
copper sulphate when immersed in pure water. 





Professor ZENGER, of Prague, announces asuc- 
cess which, if confirmed, will be of high impor- 
tance. By using a new form of “ achromatic lens 
in combination with mirrors of large aperture 
and very short focal length, so as to reduce the 
focal length to four times the aperture,”’ Pro- 
fessor ZENGER claims to have photographed the 
solar corona with the protuberances on it, and 
also to liave examined the corona through the 
telescope. He describes its appearance to the 
eye as “‘a bright circular ring....on an average 
one minute in height, and only in exceptional 
cases of nearly two minutes, and an eccentricity 
amounting to only two or three seconds of arc.” 

The sixth annual report of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries for the State of New Jersey, for the 
year 1875, has just been published, giving an ac- 
count of what has been done by them during 
the year. For greater convenience, they divided 
the State into the tidai or southern department 
and the non-tidal, each having special represent- 
atives in the board. 

They are happy to state that in consequence 
of the care bestowed upon the fishing interests 
by the enactment of laws and their enforcement 
by the Commissioners, the catch of shad is be 
coming greater in numbers and of larger size 
in each successive year, the fishing in the bay 
having been extraordinarily successful in 1875. 
Two hundred and fifty shad were taken at one 
drift, and the average per net was double that 
of the preceding season 

The quality fully corresponded with the in- 
creased numbers, shad of eight pounds having 
been captured. Notwithstanding the great in- 
crease, the fish kept up in price satisfactorily ; 
and the fishermen themselves admitted that the 
improvement in the fishing is due to the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and are much more ready to 
accept them than formerly; in fact, every where 
the report confirms the statements of the in- 
crease referred to. 

The Commissioners make a distinction be- 
tween the work done by the gilling nets and the 
shore or sweeping seines. They also state that 
the shad-fishing commenced unusually late in 
1875, and that the fish entered the bay in im- 
mense numbers, but were kept in the brackish 
water by the cOntinued cold weather, and were 
taken there in great numbers by the drift nets 
The shore fishing did not commence until the 
26th to the 28th of April—more than two weeks 
later than usual. 

Reference is made to the concurrent action of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in regard to the 
hatching of shad in the Delaware River, the 
total number hatched at the several stations 
amounting to 1,400,000, at a cost of $937 20, 





Lieutenant CAMERON, during his travels from 
Zanzibar to St. Paul de Loanda, had with him 
a large following of negroes, the return of whom 
to their homes has been a problem of some con- 
siderable interest. This has been solved by the 
purchase of a vessel for their transportation 
back to Zanzibar by sea, which on arrival will 
be sold, probably at the original cost. 

Lieutenant CAMERON expected to sail for En- 
gland immediately after this work had been ac- 
complished. 

The pecuniary success of well-managed public 
aquaria is shown by the report of the Brighton 
Aquarium Company. In this it is stated that 
the sum of £12,310 11s. 7d. is available on divi 
dend account. A dividend at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum was paid in July last, and 
a second dividend has now been ordered from 
the present profits, leaving a balance of £5446 
to be carried forward. 

The Aquarium Company has been lately the 
subject of proceedings in court on account of 


its violation of certain enactments in keeping | 
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open on Sunday. This has now been compro- 
mised by opening on Sundays during certain 
hours, and as an aquarium only, the other exhi- 
bitions being omitted. 


Negotiations have been under way between 
the governments of Great Britain and Norway 
in reference to the time for the capture of seals 
on the Greenland coast, and are now consum- 
mated by the adoption of an order in Council 
fixing the 3d of April in each year as the date 
before which no British subject shall kill or cap- 
ture seals within the specified area. It is hoped 
that these restrictions, if fully carried out, will 
soon put an end to the barbarous destruction 
of infant seals. 


The expedition to the Obi River, in Siberia, to 
which we have already referred, is now fully or- 
ganized, and will start at an early date via Semi 
—s and the Altai. It is organized by the 

‘erein fur Deutsche Nordpolenfahrt, in Bremen, 
and will be in command of Dr. Frxscn, accom 
panied by Dr. Bren, Count WALpBURG-ZEIL, 
and Oscark ScHMIpT, the well-known micros 
copist. 





PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen for February, 1876, 
gives the usual geographical necrology for the 
previous year,in which are to be found some 
names that have not yet appeared in our col 
umns. Among these may be mentioned M. De 
CASTERA MACAYA, who was born in 1800, and 
died on the 14th of January in Paris. He —s 
at various times as secretary and president o 
the Geographical Society of Paris, and publish 
ed numerous essays and other works of more or 
less value. Among them may be mentioned A 
Sketch of Ancient Africa, Voyages of Americus 
Vespuccius, Geographical Notices of the History of 
Brazil, ete. 

Admiral Crritite Lapiacr, who died on the 
24th of January, at Brest, was known in connec 
tion with numerous voyages of discovery, the 
results of which were published in a handsome 
form, and have added greatly to our knowledge 
of the physics and natural history of the globe 
Among these were the voyages of the Favorite, 
the Arlémise, and others. 

CHARLES New, a well-known missionary and 
traveler in East Africa, born in 1840, died Feb 
ruary 14, at Duruma, not far from Mombas. He 
published a work entitled, Life, Wanderings, and 
Travels in Eastern Africa, as also various notes 
of travels in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society 

A. R. Mareary, born in May, 1846, in India, 
was connected with various services in China 
and Formosa. In his latest expedition he left 
Shanghai in August, 1874, and proceeding by 
way of Yang-tse-kiang and Tung-ting-see, trav 
ersed Hunan, Kweitschau, and Yun-nan; on the 
15th of February, 1875, arrived at Bhamo, in 
Burmah. He was then appointed interpreter to 
the Brown expedition to Yun-nan, and was mur 
dered, with twenty-five servants, on the 2lst of 
February. 

Groroe F. Trimxowsk! died in the spring of 
1875, at the age of eighty-five. He is best known 
from his account of travels of the Russian mis- 
sion through Mongolia to China, and residence 
in Pekin in 1820 and 1821. 

Dr. I. KowALEnsky died on the 23d of April at 
Tiflis. He had been for many years secretary of 
the Caucasian section of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, and edited its publica- 
tions 

Professor K. G. Revscnxe, of Stuttgart, died 
on the 22d of May, at the age of sixty-five. His 
publications on geography and physics are very 
numerous 


>= 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue opening day of the Centennial draws near. 
Philadelphians—and others—are counting the days 
which intervene. And there are none too many. The 
number grows leas with a rapidity which is somewhat 
alarming to those who fear that things will not be 
ready in season. Croakers should atep back and give 
place to workers. There is much to be done yet; bat 
the work is being pushed forward with extraordinary 
speed. A glance at the busy scene within the Centen- 
nial grounds would tend to convince the most skep- 
tical that the work is progressing with energetic ra- 
pidity. Rumors and reports of all kinds, as to what is 
to be done and what is not to be done, are floating 
around, and it is scarcely possible to know what are 
reliable. Each one is at liberty to believe whatever he 
pleases, and then, any time after May 10, he can visit 
the Exhibition and find out the truth for himeelf. If 
he lives in New York, he will probably be able to get 
an excursion ticket to Philadelphia, which will be 
good for sixty days from the date of sale. If he un- 
derstands how to manage, he will be likely to find a 
place in which to sleep, and enough to eat and drink. 
He will have to pay fifty cents to be admitted to the 
Centennial grounds, and then he can stay al! day if he 
wishes; but if he goes out, he mast stay out, unless he 
desires to invest another fifty-cent note. If he is there 
at the opening exercises, he may listen to a grand 
march composed by Richard Wagner and performed 
by Theodore Thomas's orchestra; aleo to an ode: also 
to a cantata sung by a large choir, and to some brief 
addresses; and may possibly catch a glimpee of the 
Emperor of Brazil seated among the distinguished 
men of our own country. Or he may be so unfortu- 
nate on that special occasion as to hear and se 
nothing. If he makes a point of being present on the 
Fourth of Jaly, he will hear plenty of noise, no doubt; 
he may also be so fortunate as to hear Mr. Evarts’s ora- 
tion, and Mr. Bayard Taylor's poem, and the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia; but it would be as well to be pre- 
pared for some little disappointment in these matters, 
In short, it may be taken for granted that every one 
who visits the Centennia) Exhibition can hear some- 
thing—if nothing more than the buzz and hum of Ma- 
chinery Hall ; and can see something—if it be only the 
great dome of the Art Building. But every body can 
not hear and see every thing ; and to bear in mind this 
simple fact will promote comfort and good humor, 


*‘ Jupiter powder”—#ignificant name that !—does not 
seem to be a desirable neighbor. The article is said 
to be about the same as “ giant powder"—which de- 
acribes it exactly to those who know what “ giant 
powder” is—and it was manufactured in a factory at 
Woodlawn Heights, Westchester County. A short 
time ago one of the workmen, after lighting his pipe, 
threw down the burning match he had been using. 
An explosion instantly followed. The young man 
who caused the disaster was blown out of the win- 
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dow and into fragmenta, another employé was literally 
blown to atoms, and a third was so shockingly muti- 
lated that he died soon after in great agony. Others 
were injured. All this the result of smoking in a build- 
ing where a dangerous compound was manufactured. 





The Mikado of Japan has granted to journalists the 
right of sending whatever communications they may 
desire from one part of the empire to the other free of 
charge, 

The ice companies of New York have had their sup- 
plies increased by the ice dealers of Maine. They have 
made large purchases, paying for much of the ice the 
sum of $2 50 a ton. 

What is the use of our people migrating to the Black 
Hills, and encountering unknown dangers and untold 
difficulties, when comparatively close at hand there 
are mines which are believed to be rich in lead, cop- 
per, silver, and gold? There is little doubt that valnu- 
able minerals exist in the hills of New Hampshire, but 
whether the veins are worth working can only be as- 
certained by experiment. Bat it is surely as safe an 
experiment to investigate the veins of ore which are 
known to exist in our own home hills as to rash off to 
the Rocky Mountains, where Indians and disappoint- 
ment await many of the eager comers, 

The Young Men's Christian Association of New 
York every week sends magazines and newepapers 
from their filea, free of charge, to twenty-five army 
posts and naval! stations throughout the United States, 





We are credibly informed that a “ frog opera” is to 
be given on the 19th and 20th of April, under the au- 
pervision of the ladies of the Mount Vernon Aid Soci- 
ety. Does any body inquire, “ What is a ‘frog op- 
era?’” We suppose it to be a conundrum which can 
only be solved by attendance at the Union League 
Theatre on the appointed days. 

In England and on the continent of Europe the past 
season has been unusually severe. In this country it 
has been exceptionally mild, and it is reported from 
Iceland that the weather there has been so warm that 
the mercury has generally ranged, all the winter, be- 
tween 46° and 50°. Once, however, it fell as low as 26°. 





The letter-boxes prepared for the Centennial grounds 
bear inscriptions in six languages, 

The emal! particles of dust arising from the asphalt 
in the London skating rinks are sald by doctors to be 
most injurious to the lungs. Skaters necessarily in- 
hale them to a considerable extent. 

The house in Paris in which Marat wae assassinated 
by Charlotte Corday is about to be demolished to make 
way for the Boulevard St. Germain, 

The great fire of 1871 swept away every public col- 
lection of books in Chicago, and for some time very 
little was done toward supplying the loss. But within 
a couple of years measures have been taken for found- 
ing and extending a free public library, and now there 
is a collection of about 46,500 volumes, with a prospect 
of rapid increase. The citizens of Chicago have seized 
upon the privileges of the library with avidity, and at 
the time of the last annual report the average daily 
circulation was 1500 volumes. About 10,000 volumes 
have been donated to the library, and last year nearly 
$28,000 expended for booka. 

Herr Thomas Zach, the eminent violin maker, has 
recently visited London, and displayed a fine collection 
of old Italian violins) Among them was one Stradi- 
varius, which has beer with an old family in Italy for 
nearly a hundred years without being played upon, 
and is in the same condition as when it came from the 
great maker's hands in 1715. The unique instrament 
has been purchased by a Greek amateur at a very high 
price. 


According to letters from an American who Is trav- 
eling in China, the masses of the people of that country 
are very poor. The average wages of mechanics and 
common laborers are from ten to twenty cents a day, 
but skilled Chinese mechanics are paid by foreigners 
from twenty-five to seventy-five cents a day. The cost 
of living to the poor Chinese does not average more than 
six centa a day ; even a wealthy Chinaman does not ex- 
pend more than five or six dollars a month for food, 
He is more fond of boarding his wealth than of spend- 
ing it. There i# a great deal of destitution, suffering, 
begging, and crime among the masses, 

Daring the last forty years the American Tract 8o- 
clety has distributed more than 40,000,000 tracts. 

English paperé comment on the case of Ashley »v. 
Ashiey. It was begun in 1740, when Lord Hardwicke 
was chancellor. It was reported on in 1792, and slept 
from that time till November 19, 1875, when it came up 
before Vice-Chancellor Malins, who ordered it to the 
Court of Appeals for final adjudication. It was quite 
delightful to observe that the vice-chancellor wound 
up his jadgment on the point before him with these 
refreshing words: “Tax and pay the costs of all par- 
ties out of the funds in court.” 





Queen Victoria has announced that she will assist 
in the projected improvements in Quebec by present. 
ing the city with $8,000 for the construction of one of 
the proposed city gates, the one for which it Is used to 
be called the Kent Gate. 

A resident of Florida being asked by a visitor what 
people in that State did for a living, replied, “‘ We live 
on Northern winters most of the time, and do the best 
we can for the rest of the year.’ 

The American District Telegraph, with its army of 
messenger boys, is a great public convenience; but it 
should be made known to the public that swindlers 
are trying to make it the medium of frauds. An order 
is sent to some merchant or dealer, with a check for 
payment, and a request that the change be returned to 
the one who sends the order And the check proves 
bogus; but the man—who has of course disappeared 
promptly—has got the change. Or some article is or- 
dered to be delivered by a messenger boy, but, through 
some subterfuge, the receiver disappears before the 
unsuspecting lad realizes the matter. One case may 
be mentioned definitely as an illustration: An order 
was sent to the treasurer of a certain ball committee— 
an entertainment was to be given at the Academy of 
Music—and a check, drawn in the name of a well- 
known gentleman of this city, was sent to subscribe 
for a box for the occasion, but of course for a larger 
amount than the price fixed by the committee. The 
rascal was succeselul in this petty swindle. 
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CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 


Ox page 309 we give two interesting sketches 
relating to the approaching Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. The first gives a view of the temporary 
Custom-house Department, in the northwestern 
portion of the main Exhibition Building, fitted up 
for the convenience of exhibitors, who are thus 
saved the annoyance and delay which would re- 
sult from opening cases at the regular custom- 
house, to say nothing of the damage which might 
possibly be incurred in handling and removing 
the goods, The officers in charge of this depart- 
ment have from the first rendered active and 
ready assistance to exhibitors, and have greatly 
facilitated the work of preparing for the opening. 
The second sketch shows the process of hauling 
the huge blocks of stone used in the construc- 
tion of the great fountain erected by the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society at the foot of George’s 
Hill. 


OUR PAPAL MASTERS. 


Tue ultramontane wing of the Democratic par- 
ty forms probably one-half its strength in most 
of the Northern States. Neither in Connecticut, 
New York, Indiana, nor Ohio could its leaders hope 
to carry any election or exercise any control with- 
out the powerful aid of the papal faction. Res- 
olute, earnest, united, driven onward by the resiat- 
less impulse from Rome, the ultramontane voters 
move in a solid company that never wavers in its 
aim. It seems almost incredible, even With long 
familiarity, that so large a portion of our constitu- 
ency should be guided by the commands of a feeble 
priest sitting in the Vatican and claiming to be a 
prisoner, that Rome should labor to govern the 
New World, and so often prove successful. Yet 
the character of this ultramontane party has never 
changed for three centuries in the Papal Church, 
and all modern history has been filled with ex- 
amples of its fatal intermeddling with the wel- 
fare of nations. It is no different in the New 
World from what it has always been in the Old; 
it is no more busy in the elections of New York 
than it was in the last century in the politics of 
France, or in the seventeenth with the desolation 
of Germany, or in the sixteenth in the plots and 
intrigues of the courts of Exizaperu and Mary. 
It demands “Catholic unity” from enfeebled 
Spain in a menacing tone that it does not ven- 
ture any longer to use to stronger governments : 
it waits patiently until the nations shall have be- 
come weak and dismembered before it attempts 
to enforce over them its temporal authority. 

We who have been so long accustomed only to 
the complete subjection of the various denomina- 
tions in all secular matters to the state can 
searcely conceive of the notion of a Church that 
is necersarily a political faction, and that as a 
matter of faith must aim to control the state ; that 
will be content with no equality or toleration, but 
demands the supremacy over all other sects ; that 
will destroy, wherever it has the power, the very 
existence of every form of dissent, and create a 
spiritual despotism. Yet such a poliiical agent 
the Roman Church openly proclaims itself. Pope 
Pivs IX. has again defined as an article of faith 
the political supremacy of his sect. Every Ro- 
man Catholic is forced to hold the doctrine of 
religious intolerance. He must, according to the 
Syllabus, defend to the utmost “Catholic unity.” 
Whether in Valladolid or Saragossa, New Mexico 
or New York, there is no escape for him from 
making war upon every government that does not 
own the Pope as its spiritual head, or at least in 
secret holding it in pious aversion. Should he 
not do so, he would be held as a heretic, he would 
be driven from the confessional, he would be a 
virtual excommunicate, his body would be ex- 
pelled from consecrated ground, or, like Gurporp’s, 
would be isolated by a special ceremony in the 
midst of its fellows. According to the ultramon- 
tane theory, it is only from expediency that the 
true Catholic submits to a non-sectarian rule; had 
he the power, we are assured by every modern pa- 
pal authority, he would at once assume a rigid su- 
premacy, and extinguish the prevalence of heresy. 
The more intelligent or liberal Roman Catholics 
may attempt to explain or soften the purpose of 
their Church, and some humane prelates may 
scarcely understand it. But the whole ultramon- 
tane school, from Cardinal Mann1nG to the moat as- 
tute Jesuit, accept the theory in its widest bounds. 
And hence, if they do not openly oppose the gov- 
ernments under which they live, they look upon 
them with secret dislike or contempt. By their re- 
ligion they are made politicians. They are banded 
together to extend “Catholic unity.” They speak 
with disdain of the government and the people 
who do not admit their principle. They intrigue 
with that political party which offers them the 
largest bribes of power. They clamor against 
the laws they have not been permitted to alter, 
and assail the republic that fails to obey the 
mandates of the Church. No one can look over 
the vast mass of Roman Catholic publications 
among us—certainly often no inviting task—with- 
out being struck with the general discontent and 
disloyalty of their tone, the eagerness with which 
they seize upon every event discreditable to a free 
government, the rude exultation with which they 
scoff at republiean morals and manners, the pain- 
ful corruption they attribute to republican com- 
mon schools, the readiness with which they ally 
themselves with rebellion, the preference they 
have plainly for a monarchical system, the actual 
despotism for which they sigh in civil and relig- 
ious affairs. The prejudices of Europe are dif- 
fused through all their speculations ; and, as a 
political party, all Roman Catholics are by their 
faith ill-disposed toward American freedom. 
Despotism in religion and their foreign examples 
incline them to despotism in the state. 

Thus Bishop M‘Quarp’s recent argument against 
American common schools, which is founded whol- 
ly upon the theory of “Catholic unity” and the 
universal rule of the papacy, which aboun?s in 
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subtle accusations against American manners and 
education, which is a pleasant satire upon some 
of our religious differences, and a delicate though 
unrefined assault upon all free governments, has 
been adopted by every ultramontane journal as 
the proper expression of the opinions of the 
“Church.” No bishop, priest, or Jesuit has con- 
demned its unflattering insinuations or dissented 
from its theories. We know at last what the ul- 
tramontanes propose to do. The bishop tells us 


' they mean a ceaseless agitation for the overthrow 


of the American educational system. They will 
never rest until they have schools that are wholly 
free from the interference of the state, that are 
perfectly controlled by the papal priests. This 
is the aim set before the ultramontane section of 
the Democratic party by the whole authority of 
the papal priesthood. To enforce obedience, they 
hold the power of the confessional, of excommu- 
nication, and of burial; and the example of Gu1- 
BorD shows for what slight infractions of the ca- 
nonical rules these powers may be exerted, and 
with what unflinching severity the Papal Church 
asserts its right of punishment or of vengeance. 
A fierce mob of ultramontanes beset the grave 
yard at Montreal to enforce the authority of the 
bishop, and for a moment it seemed that the power 
of the government would be defied by the Cana- 
dian Becker in bloodshed and insurrection. It 
is to be feared that the “ agitation” which Bishop 
M‘Qvaip advocates will be carried on with no 
less indiscretion. “The Church, which is com- 
missioned to teach all divine truths with infal- 
lible certainty,” he asserts, is opposed to Ameri- 
can common schools. “Catholic conscience,” he 
claims, should rule in matters of education; the 
“Catholic and every other parent,” he adds, has 
the plain right of control over his own children, 
with which the state should never interfere. 
And it must follow that if the Democratic lead- 
ers place their chief reliance upon the ultramon- 
tane voters, they can not escape their share in 
the “agitation” which Bishop M‘Quarp promises 
for the ruin of the common schools. They must 
enforce the aims of the infallible Church as the 
price of its undivided support ; they must refrain 
forever from instructing every Roman Catholic 
child. Yet the Papal Church claims the right 
to seize all Jewish children who have been bap- 
tized in its faith, and tear them from their par- 
ents. This absurd and cruel rule is to-day en- 
forced by Pope and Council. The ultramontane 
press every where defends it, and the Civilita 
Cattolica at Rome and the Parisian Univers de- 
clared in 1858 that to believe otherwise was 
heresy. The servants of the Inquisition snatch- 
ed the Mortara child from the midst of his ter- 
rified brothers and sisters, from the arms of his 
weeping parents, hid him in the secrecy of well- 
guarded convents, and scoffed at the remon- 
strances of the helpless Hebrews. To snatch 
children from their heretical parents is one of 
the privileges which no ultramontane will part 
with, and Bishop M‘Quarp must allow that it is a 
well-settled rule of his Church. In Austria the 
Jesuits tore the children of Protestants from their 
parents to force them into their own schools. In 
Spain the papal control over the children of her- 
etics has never been abandoned. The authori- 
ty of the natural parent, we are assured by the 
Civilita Cattolica, is as nothing to that of the 
spiritual parent; and wherever “ Catholic unity” 
prevails, we may be sure that the “Church” will 
never hesitate to tear each new Mortara from 
his weeping family. Yet Bishop M‘Quarp founds 
his argument upon the supreme right of the par- 
ent to the control of his child, forgets that his 
own denomination has constantly violated this 
right in every age, and is indignant that a free 
state insists upon and provides for the education 
of all its children, 

Those who fancy that the ultramontane Church 
will ever abandon any of its favorite aims, or will 
ever pause, however often defeated, in its strug- 
gle to rule over the children, have little acquaint- 
ance with its history, and less with the wonderful 
vitality of its organization. It yields, but is nev- 
er conquered. It slumbers apparently, but is al- 
ways on the watch. It labors on in secrecy and 
darkness, never discouraged, never at rest. In 
every State and almost every county throughout 
the Union it is slowly sapping the common-school 
system by all its arts of defamation or of polit- 
ical intrigue; by the most violent or the most 
absurd means; by flattery, bribes, insinuations, 
threats. In New Mexico a Jesuit rules the Legis- 
lature and exacts the division of the school fund, 
in Arizona a Chief Justice lectures against the 
common schools, and in Oregon the Democracy 
is forbidden to educate the people; New En- 
gland is canvassed by an astute prelate, and 
startled by strange accusations against its teach- 
ers and its schools; New York sees its public in- 
struction languish under a Democratic rule; in 
Connecticut the priests forbid the passage of 
non-sectarian laws; in Ohio the ultramontanes 
threaten, intrigue, and are defied and beaten ev- 
ery where. The agitation which Bishop M‘Quaip 
promises will never cease so long as the foreign 
priesthood can drive their people to the polls to 
vote with the Democracy, and the Democratic 
leaders have not sufficient courage to defend the 
first and chief of American institutions. 

In the education of the people alone can we 
look for reform. Honesty, purity, patriotism, are 
the natural fruits of minds trained to simple re- 
publicanism. To provide trustworthy public offi- 
cials, the best civil service is the well-managed 
public school. And far above all the petty con- 
tests of partisans, the struggle of factions and of 
men, will rise in the future the problem of na- 
tional education. The resolute tendency of the 
people to advance in all useful knowledge can 
never be checked; nor will they spare in their 
progress the papal priesthood that would con- 
demn nations to perpetual ignorance, or those 
Democratic politicians who obey the reactionary 
teachings of their European masters. 

The ¢lec‘ions of 197¢ must turr chiefly upon 





the question of education. The complete over- 
throw of the ultramontane and reactionary fac- 
tion among us would best signalize the hundredth 
anniversary of the nation, and can alone secure a 
new century of safety and progress for the com- 
mon schools, Evcene Lawrence. 





————— 
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CHAPTER LV.—( Continued.) 
COMMITTED FOK TRIAL. 


Jor. PiieRrt™ looks intently to the other end 
of the room, watching for the appearance of that 
witness of whom Mr. Levison has spoken. He 
starts, and the leaden hue of his countenance 
takes a more death-like shade when some one 
calls ‘* Joseph Podmore!” 

Podmore advances to the little railed-off space 
which has been made for the witnesses. He is 
very pale, and is evidently nervous; but he is 
perfectly sober. 

** Now, Mr. Podmore,” says Levison, when a 
few questions, chiefly repetitive, have been asked 
by the Coroner, “‘ will you be good enough to 
state what happened within your knowledge on 
the night of Mr. Trenchard’s death ?” 

The ex-butler rubs his hands nervously, looks 
round the assembly, shifts his balance from one 
foot to the other, coughs dubiously, and then be- 
gins : 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury, and your worship, I 
am about to make a statement which I ought to 
have made before. It has preyed upon my mind 
havin’ kep’ it back ; but I am a pore man, with 
a young fambly dependent upon my exertions in 
service. I was ackshally on my way to New 
York, gentlemen of the jury and your honor, 
and had got as far on my voyage at Liverpool, 
when the facks in question preyed upon my mind 
to that degree that I felt I must come back to 
this town to reveal them. I hope this will plead 
in my favior, your worship and gentlemen of the 
jury, if there is any irregularity in my not hay- 
ing made this revelation sooner.” 

‘*The man is drunk or mad!” cries Joel, sav- 
agely. 

‘The man is sober to-day, Mr. Pilgrim,” says 
the Coroner. ‘* Go on, Mr. Podmore.” 

** The statement I have to make relates to the 
night of my master’s death, the night of June 
23d. I was an hour late, gentlemen, on that 
night in going down stairs to give my master his 
medicine. I had slep’ extra heavy, and it was 
five o'clock instead of four when I woke. I 
went down as usual. The house was very qui- 
et; but I took notice that the door of Mr. Pil- 
grim’s bedroom—the secondary door opening on 
to the landing—stood ajar. So, thinks I, Mr. 
Pilgrim is with my master; perhaps he has given 
the old gentleman his medicine. I wasn’t so 
much surprised as I might have been at Mr. 
Pilgrim being astir so early, for he always was 
early. It was one of his Indian ways. Well, 
gentlemen of the jury, I goes to my master’s 
door, and when I puts my hand against it, the 
door opens a little way, without any noise; for 
the locks at Lancaster Lodge are old-fashioned 
box-locks, and the catches give way, so that half 
your time though a door looks to be shut, it’s not 
really fastened. The door gave way to my hand, 
and I looked in. Mr. Trenchard was sitting up 
in bed, and Mr. Pilgrim was opening a bottle of 
soda-water on the dressing-table. I saw him 
pour some of the soda-water into a tumbler, and 
then I saw him, quick as lightening, pour some- 
thing out of a bottle in his other hand. As I 
live, gentlemen of the jury, it didn’t strike me 
at that moment that there was any harm. I 
thought it was some kind of medicine or drops, 
like choraldyne, or choral, or some of those new- 
fangled oppiates, and I didn’t feel myself called 
on to interfere. There was no time to turn it 
over in my mind, you see: there wasn't a mo- 
ment between Mr. Pilgrim’s pouring the stuff 
into the glass and his handing the glass to my 
master. Mr. Trenchard drank it off at a 
draught. It weren’t above a third of a bottle of 
soda-water. He sat for an instant bolt-upright, 
his eyes straining out of his head and glassy ; 
then he gave one long gasp, and fell back on his 
pillow, purple in the face, as if you'd clutched 
him by the throat and strangled him. I rushed 
into the room, and lifted him up in my arms. I 
thought at first he was in a fit; but when I 
stooped over him I smelt a sharp, strong smell like 
bitter almonds, and then I knew it was prussic 
acid, ‘What have you given him?’I asked. 
But Mr. Pilgrim made no answer. ‘ You've 
killed him,’ I said, and then he told me that it was 
accident. He had taken the wrong bottle. He 
had taken a bottle of prussic acid which Mr. 
Trenchard kept in his medicine chest, among 
other drugs, instead of choral. He seemed in a 
dreadful state of mind. I couldn't help feeling 
for him. Who could tell whether it wasn’t ac- 
cident? and, if it was, any body might have 
found theirselves in the same position.” 

‘* Spare us your reflections, if you please,” says 
the Coroner. ‘‘ Had your master any medicine 
chest in his room ?” 

“*Yes; there was a small box, with about 
half a dozen bottles in partitions.” 

**Do you know one of these bottles to have 
contained prussic acid in any form whatever ?” 

**T can’t say that J do, your worship. There 
was hartshorn, and caddleput-oil, and tincter of 
rhubub, and such like.” 

** You have named three bottles out of the half 
dozen,” says the Coroner, 
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Mr. Levison whispers into his ear. 

** Yes, that would be best,” says the Coroner, 
and he beckons one of the men in attendance and 
dispatches him on some errand. 

**Did Mr. Pilgrim offer you money to hold 
your tongue about what you had seen?” asked 
the Coroner. 

Podmore fences with this question for a little, 
but ends by confessing that Joel Pilgrim did offer 
him money ; that he gave him twenty pounds on 
the spot, and promised to provide for him here- 
after. He further admits that Joel had insti- 
gated him to emigrate to America, and had given 
him neither rest nor peace till he had made all 
arrangements for his departure. Mr. Pilgrim 
had paid his passage on board the Oronoko, 

By the time this question is settled the man 
who has been sent out by the Coroner returns, 
carrying a small mahogany case, with brass 
plates at the corners, an old-fashioned case di- 
vided into six compartments, each containing a 
small square bottle of very thick glass. 

These bottles the Coroner takes out one by 
one, examines them, and exhibits them to the 
jury. The six bottles contain hartshorn, sal 
volatile, opium, tincture of rhubarb, cajeput-oil, 
and sirup of squills. 

Each bottle is carefully labeled with a label in 
Stephen ‘Trenchard’s handwriting pasted on the 
glass. 

‘* Gentlemen,” says the Coroner, ‘‘I think we 
have now arrived at a stage in this inquiry when 
a further adjournment will be necessary. It will 
be as well to give time for the inquiry which is 
going on before the magistrate.” 

There is a little consultation, and the jury are 
dismissed. 

White to the very lips, Joel Pilgrim turns to 
Colonel Stormont with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders. 

‘*Was there ever any thing so absurd as the 
manner of this inquiry?” he asks. ‘* There is act- 
ually a premium offered for perjury! This man 
Secretan has had ample time to bribe any num- 
ber of false witnesses. What more easy than for 
him to get up this story, and pay the housekeeper 
and butler for perjuring themselves ?” 

Colonel Stormont makes no reply. He feels 
rather uncomfortable in Mr. Pilgrim's neighbor- 
hood after the butler’s evidence. The story may 
be a tissue of lies, woven by Sibyl’s husband ; 
but, on the other hand, it is as likely to be truae— 
and that dark face of Joel Pilgrim’s tells strange 
tales. 

There is a general move toward the door. Mr. 
Pilgrim is about to pass out with the rest, when 
a hand is laid upon his shoulder, and Mr. Jud- 
bury, the detective officer, takes possession of 
him. 

‘*What do you mean by this?” asks Joel, in- 
dignantly. 

**Only that I have a warrant for your appre- 
hension under suspicion of being concerned in 
the murder of Mr. Trenchard,” replies Judbury, 
coolly. ‘‘I’ve had my eye upon you for a good 
time; but it’s always foolish to hurry these things, 
and if we'd hurried you we shouldn't have had 
Podmore’s attempt to get away to New York, 
which brought matters to what I call a focus. 
Come along, Sir, I’ve got a fly outside. You may 
just as well come quietly.” 

Armd Joel submits, knowing quite enough about 
English law and English customs to be aware 
that any thing in the way of resistance would be 
worse than useless. He shrugs his shoulders, 
and affects to take the matter lightly, though 
those white lips and haggard eyes of his give the 
lie to his assumed carelessness. 

‘* If your Redcastle magistrates choose to take 
me into custody on a fabricated charge, they do 
it at their own peril,” he says, loud enough for 
those round him to hear. ‘‘I shall make them 
pay as heavily for their pig-headed folly as the 
law will enable me.” 

** Step inside, Sir,” says Mr. Judbury. ‘* You 
shall have plenty of law, free, gratis, for nothing.” 

The fly drives off, and Joel makes his entrance 
for the first time under that medizval archway 
whose gates were opened just a week ago to ad- 
mit Sibyl. 

There is a further examination before the 
magistrates next day. The same witnesses re- 
peat the same evidence. Mr. Levison cross- 
questions, and is unusually active. Joel Pilgrim 
sits in the seat of the accused, side by side with 
Sibyl. He is defended—or rather, the case is 
watched for him—by a rival of Mr. Levison’s, a 
gentleman equal in renown in the criminal courts. 
Further details are extorted from Podmore un- 
der this cross-firing of interrogation; but Joel 
Pilgrim’s solicitor strives in vain to shake one 
iota of his testimony. If this be perjury, there 
never was a more accomplished perjurer, or a 
false witness that held more firmly to the lesson 
he had learned. 

When the examination of witnesses is con- 
cluded, Mr. Levison addresses the magistrates, 
and urges that his client shall be dismissed with- 
out a stain upon her character. 

The magistrates confer together, and agree 
that there is not sufficient evidence to connect 
Sibyl Secretan with the murder, and that she 
may therefore be set at liberty. 

This being done, Mr. Levison suggests that 
she shall be placed in the witness-box, and ex- 
amined as to her possession of the prussic acid. 

Fale, and trembling a little, Sibyl takes the 
necessary oath upon the small black book, and 
waits to answer the magistrate’s questions. 

** You have heard your sister's evidence as to 
your abstraction of the prussic acid from the bot- 
tle in your uncle’s surgery ?” 

ta 

‘Do you admit the truth of that statement ?” 

“Yes. I was in great distress of mind at the 
time, and I thought if there were no other way 
out of my troubles I might destroy myself. I do 
not say that I meant to do such a wicked thing. 
I only considered it as a means of release from 
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my difficulties—open to me at the very last ex- 


tremity.” ; ; 

“And you took the prussic acid with that 
idea?” 

** Yes. ; ; : 

‘* You had no other design whatever in taking 
it?” 


‘* None whatever.” 

“Did Mr. Pilgrim know that you had this 
poison in your possession : 

‘* He did.” 

‘«* How did that happen 9” 

‘“Am I obliged to. answer this question?” 
asked Sibyl. 

‘Yes; it is positively necessary for you to tell 
us every thing relating to your possession of this 
prussic acid.” 

‘*It had been arranged by my uncle Trench- 
ard that Mr. Pilgrim and I were to be married. 
My uncle did not know that I was married al- 
ready. He hada prejudice against my husband’s 
family, and I had been so foolish as to keep my 
marriage secret from him. Mr. Pilgrim went to 
York to obtain the license, and we were to have 
been married on the Saturday, the day oa which 
I left Lancaster Lodge. I made up my mind 
to run away at the last rather than to tell Mr. 
Trenchard about my marriage. It was a cow- 
ardly act, I dare say, but I had deceived him 
so long that I feared his anger on hearing the 
truth.” 

“* How does this bear upon Mr. Joel Pilgrim's 
knowing about the prussic acid ?” 

“‘T am coming to that. It was on the night 
of his return from York with the marriage li- 
cense. He came up to my little sitting-room 
late that night, between ten and eleven, and told 
me about the license. He had been dining, and 
he seemed in very high spirits.” 

‘Do you mean that he was intoxicated ?” 

‘‘Oh no; he was only a little more excited 
than usual. He taiked a good deal about our 
marriage, and for the first time in his life he tried 
to kiss me. I showed him the prussic acid bot- 
tle, and told him that I would sooner poison my- 
self than let him touch my lips. He was very 
angry, and he told me that prussic acid was a 
dangerous thing for a woman to carry about her, 
and that I was playing with edged tools.” 

** Did he take the bottle from you ?” 

**No.” 

‘* What became of the bottle after that ?” 

‘“*T really can’t tell. My intention was to put 
it back into my pocket, but I was very much 
flurried at this time. I may have left it on the 
table among ‘‘1e books and other things. There 
were a great many things on the table.” 

** When did you miss the bottle ?” 

** Not till I was in London, when it recurred 
to my memory. I searched my pocket for it, 
but it was not to be found.” 

‘*Were you wearing the same dress you had 
on upon the evening when you showed Mr. Pil- 
grim the bottle ?” 

‘Yes. It is the dress I am wearing now.” 

This is all. ‘The inquiry is again adjourned. 

The inquiry before the Coroner is concluded 
next day ; the verdict, willful murder against Joel 
Pilgrim. The inquiry before the magistrates is 
concluded the day after by Joel Pilgrim’s com- 
mittal for trial on the capital charge. 





CHAPTER LVL. 
**,4 DARK TALE DARKLY FINISHED.” 


Srpyv is free once more. She has been in 
durance scarcely a fortnight, yet it is a new 
thing for her to come out into the light of day, 
and feel that she is at liberty to go where she 
pleases. It is a wondrous and a strange relief 
to know that the awful suspicion which has been 
hanging over her, separating her from all the 
rest of the world, is removed. But her first anx- 
iety is to escape from Redcastle. The place has 
become hateful to her. She knows that the eyes 
of those who once flattered and courted her have 
been turned upon her in cold, unpitying curios- 
ity, that of all her summer friends not one has 
remained true to her in the hour of adversity ; 
and she is eager to get beyond ken of those cold, 
hard faces, beyond the sound of those false voices, 
which have spoken her fairly in the day of pros- 
perity, and kept silence when she had need of 
comfort. 

‘*T have no one but you, Alex,” she says, hum- 
bly ; *‘no one but you and dear old Uncle Robert. 
I wonder that you are both so good to me.” 

She goes straight from the court to Dr. Faun- 
thorpe’s house, and is curiously gentle and aftec- 
tionate in her demeanor to her uncle and the two 
girls. Marion plunges into vehement hysterics 
at sight of her elder sister, and, on recovering 
from that attack, embraces Sibyl warmly, and is 
more demonstrative of sisterly affection than she 
has been for a long time. She is far more kind- 
ly disposed toward Sibyl, penniless, and the mark 
of the world’s scorn, than she ever felt toward the 
supposed heiress to Stephen Trenchard’s wealth. 
As for Jenny, she goes fairly mad, hugs her sis- 
ter to desperation, is very proud of her own per- 
formance in the witness-box, and finally rushes 
out to the kitchen to ask Hester to make hot 
cakes for tea. No one who has not eaten York- 
shire cakes, and seen them made and baked in a 
Yorkshire kitchen, by a brisk and energetic York- 
shire housewife, can have a just idea of the celer- 
ity with which this operation can be performed. 

But on this particular evening Sibyl is far too 
languid to be tempted into injuring her digestion 
by the consumption of hot buttered cakes. She 
sits in a corner of the old parlor sofa, and takes 
her cup of tea in pensive silence, and the anxious 
little doctor sees that the events of the last few 
months have had a destroying influence upon his 
favorite niece’s health and beauty. He creeps 
close beside her, and feels her pulse. It is quick 
and irregvlar. 

‘You want rest, my love,” he says; “ you 








must stay with us for a few weeks in your old 
room, and Jet me doctor you, aud Hester nurse 
you, till you get strong again.” 

**] like my old room, Uncle Robert, and I love 
to be with you; but I hate Redcastle. I should 
never get well here. Let me go with my hus- 
band to his new home, if he will have me.” 

She looks pleadingly at Alexis, and sees that 
she has been forgiven. 

** My home is yours, Sibyl, and I will take you 
there as soon as you are free to go. But I think 
you had better accept your uncle's hospitality 
for a little while, as your evidence will be re- 
quired for Mr, Pilgrim’s trial.” 

** What?” asks Sibyl, ‘‘is it not all over?” 

**No, my love; the trial has to come yet, and 
the witnesses examined by the Coroner and mag- 
istrate will have to repeat their evidence.” 

** How dreadful!” sighs Sibyl. 

**Tt’s an ordeal to be gone through, my love ; 
but when that is over we shall be free to go to 
Cheswold Grange, and all our troubles will be 
over, I hope. And before the summer is ended 
your uncle and your sisters must come gnd pay 
us a visit in Hampshire.” 

** That will be delightful!” cries Jenny, raptur- 
ously. ‘‘ Have you a nice garden ?” 

‘*A glorious old garden, Jenny, with about a 
mile of wall fruit. Such plums and peaches!” 

‘* A nursery for English cholera,” says the doc- 
tor. 

**And there’s a pony, Jane—you'd like that, 
I think,” observes Alexis. 

** Shouldn’t I just!” 

** But before you come to Cheswold Grange I 
should like you to cure yourself of one bad habit, 
Jane. I won't mention it before company, but 
if you recall to your mind a certain interview be- 
tween a gentleman and a young lady, I dare say 
you will understand what I mean.” 

Jenny blushes vehemently, remembering that 
little romance about Mrs. Yokohama Gray. 

So all is forgiveness and peace in the shabby 
old house at the end of the town; and Alexis, 
touched to the heart by his wife's contrition, and 
by those sad eyes of hers which have a weary 
look that tells of suffering borne and hidden, 
feels that his old love for her is not quite dead, 
and that, after all, faulty though she has been, 
she is the woman he would choose to sit by his 
fireside in the old house at Cheswold. 

Alexis returns to his hotel that evening, where 
there is much talk of Joel Pilgrim and his arrest. 
No one has any doubt of his quilt, and many go 
so far as to affirm that they have been convinced 
of it from the first, and have declared their con- 
victions to their friends and acquaintance. These, 
being called upon to bear witness to this fact, an- 
swer meanly that they don’t exactly remember ; 
that such: opinions may have been expressed ; 
but that they fail to recall them. In any case, 
Joel is prejudged in Redcastie, and there is a 
wonderful reaction about Sibyl, who is exalted 
into a heroine and martyr, as if to have been 
wrongfully suspected was equivalent to having 
performed some great and noble action. Mrs. 
Stormont calls for the first time in her life at the 
shabby old house at the lower end of the town, 
and leaves quite a packet of cards for Dr. Faun- 
thorpe and his nieces, and one of the Colonel's 
cards for the special benefit of Mr. Secretan, for 
it has become known to Redcastle that Alexis 
has a pretty little estate in Hampshire, and is by 
no means that fortuneless adventurer he was sup- 
posed to be on his first appearance upon the Red- 
castle stage. 

Every body is eager for the trial, and there is 
a great deal of speculation as to the exact date 
at which it will ‘‘ come on,” and who will be the 
Crown lawyer, and who will defend the accused. 
Before midnight there runs a rumor that Pilgrim 
has secured the famous Vallentyne for his de- 
fender, and there is an idea that he will get off. 

**A clever counsel could shake the butler’s 
evidence, make the jury disbelieve him altogeth- 
er, perhaps; and without his evidence how are 
they to bring the crime home to Pilgrim?” ask 
the knowing ones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL, 1876, 

Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even. 

Sunday, 16.—Easter-Day. 

Sunday, 23.—First Sunday after Easter. 

Tuesday, %.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 

Sunday, 30.—Second Sunday after Easter. 

MAY. 

Monday, 1.—St. Philip and St. James. 

Sunday, 7.—Third Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday, 14.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday, 21.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 

Thursday, 2%.—Ascension-day. 

Sunday, %8.—Sunday after Ascension. 

Monday, 1.—General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore ; Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Thursday, 18.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church, Brooklyn ; Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Wednesday 24.—General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Moopy’s Convention of Christian Work- 
ers, Which opened in the Hippodrome March 29, 
was attended by 3350 pastoral and lay delegates 
from all parts of the Union. New York State 
was largely represented. In addition to the del- 
egates, many other persons were present, making 
altogether a congregation that filled the large 
hall. The topics discussed were of the most 
practical kind, and were treated in the most di- 
rect fashion. After a brief opening address, Mr. 
Moopy, as he has done on like occasions before, 
invited the delegates to ask questions, promis- 
ing to answer them as well as he could. The 
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readiness, good sense, and wit of his replies 
made the exercises very lively. Defining “ evan- 
gelistic” services to mean the proclamation of 
the Gospel, as distinguished from teaching or 
* edification,” he counseled that they should be 
free, not formal, shert, and as varied as possible. 

Some of the sentences which fell from his lips 
while under the fire of questioning have the 
conciseness and edge of aphorisms: ** The point 
is to make the good time come any way—they 
have no calendar in heaven ;’ “ Three men can 
move any town,” etc. The second day of the 
Convention was, if possible, more interesting 
than the first. In the morning Mr. Sankey made 
an address, which was full of good sense, on the 
“Christian service of song.” He advocated 
congregational singing, choirs composed wholly 
of decided Christians, and variety in hymns and 
tunes. He stated that 5,000,000 copies of the 
Moopy and SANKeY hymn-book have been sold 
in England, and that it has been translated into 
many foreign languages. A distinction was 
drawn by him between hymns of praise and 
sermons in song, which explains his own prac- 
tice of solo singing. He said: “ There are 
hymus that = 1 and teach the Gospel. Every 
= that has been made on this platform has 
ech a request to God to bless the hymns of 
raise. There is no praise in such hymns, for 
instance, as ‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 
That is not praise, but the preaching of the Gos- 
pel in song, and that is what I mean by solo 
singing.” In the afternoon the topics, ‘* How 
shall we get hold of non-church-goers?’ and 
‘* What more shall we do for our young men ?”’ 
were discussed. Mr. Moony closed the Conven- 
tion with an address which made a profound 
impression on all present. 





Dr. Henry M. Frecp, of New York, who writes, 
at the latest advices, from India, is of the opin- 
ion that the exuberant hospitality shown to the 
Prince of Wales by the native Indian rulers is no 
indication either of an increase of their loyalty 
or of a relaxation of their prejudice against 
Christianity. He observes very pertinently that 
these same rajahs who have built palaces where- 
in to receive the Prince, and have spread before 
him sumptuous banquets, “still do not them- 
selves sit down at the table; they will not eat 
even with their royal guest, and count his touch 
of food, and even his shadow falling upon it, a 
pollution.” 

The Protestant Episcopal church in the city 
of Rome was dedicated with much ceremony on 
the 25th of March. Bishop Litr.esonmn, of the 
diocese of Long Island, officiated. The bishops 
of Peterborough and Gibraltar of the English 
Church, the American minister and the British 
embassador, and numerous clergymen, were 
present. 





A preacher going armed into the pulpit is an 
unusual style for the United States, at least since 
the period of the first settlement of New En 
gland ; but it is the style adopted by the Rev. D 
J. M‘Miuian, @ Presbyterian home missionary 
in Utah. His field of labor is about 150 miles 
south of Salt Lake City, and includes the town 
of Mount Pleasant. Here he has encountered 
the bitter opposition of the heads of the Mor 
mon Church. They would not permit the Mor 
mon carpenters to make seats and desks for Mr 
M‘MILLan’s school. Mr. M‘MILLan made the 
seats and desks himself. Briguam Youno and 
the twelve apostles then held a two days’ mass 
meeting in Mount Pleasant for the purpose of 
warning the people against the Presbyterian 
preacher, They charged him with being “a cor 
rupt and dissolute character,’ and called on 
their people to sign a pledge not to send they 
children to his school. Still the children came 
Threats of violence were next made, to which 
the minister very properly replied that he would 
preach wherever the American flag floated 
**Carrying his life in his hands,’’ says a corre 
spondent of the Avangelist, “ he goes thoroughly 
armed, even carrying his weapons into the pul 
ee ee eter mp trusting in Providence and 

eeping his powder dry.”’ This is true courage; 
but is it not time that the laws of the United 
States were enforced in Utah 

News of the “great revival’’ comes up from 
all parts of the country. One Methodist Con- 
ference--the Central Pennsylvania—reports six 
thousand accessions. Individual churches re- 
port forty, fifty, and some a hundred or more 
of members added. The results appear in all 
parts of the Union; nor are they confined to 
any one denomination. The number of members 
gained, when aggregated in the reports made to 
the spring Conferences, Conventions, and As 
semblies, will make a sum total greater than has 
been known for a number of years. 





The newly elected President of Ecuador, An- 
TONIO BORKERO, bas written a letter to the Pope 
in which he sets forth his entire devotion to the 
Holy See. He assumes “the obligation of re- 
specting and causing to be duly reapected the 
Catholic religion, and of preserving to the Church 
the just liberty of which she has need for the 
exercise of her ministry, in lending to her, with 
loyalty and firmness, the support of authority” 
which the nation has placed in his hands. This 
means that no other religion will be tolerated, 
and that the state will be governed in the inter- 
ests of the Church. 





At the anniversary of the California Bible So- 
ciety, which was held in San Francisco durin 
the month of March, an address was delivere< 
by FuneG AFrroo, a native of Canton, China, who 
was educated in Washington, D.C. According 
to his report, the heathen and Christian China 
men in California meet at times to debate the 
question of the truth of Christianity. 


While Messrs. WaitTt_e and Biiss were in Mo- 
bile they held union services among the colored 
people, who came in crowds to hear. They es- 
pecially enjoyed Mr. Biiss’s songs. 

The Wesley Memorial Church, now building 
in Savannah, where Joun Wesiey spent a part 
of his early ministry, is now so far finished as to 
be ready for roofing. It will contain a memori 
al room, for the custody of books, pictures, and 
other relics of WesLey and his work. 





The temperance revival continues to spread 
through Massachusetts. The most active organ- 
izer of the “reform clubs’ is Dr. H. A. Rer»- 
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OLDs, who has a strong hold on reformed drink- 
ers. As many as 13,000 reformed men have 
been organized in clubs by him in Eastern Mas 
sachusetts. The churches and Ladies’ Christian 
Unions co-operate actively with him. 

The revival in Amherst College has grown to 
be as pervasive as that at Princeton. A corre- 
spondent of the Congregationalist writes to that 
paper that, *‘ Of the Junior class, which numbers 
over seventy, about sixty attend the class meet- 
ings regularly; and Saturday, Sunday, and 
Thursday evenings find the chapel filled to over- 
flowing.”’ On March 20 two very effective ser- 
mons were preached to the students by Dr. 
TayLor, of New York 





Bishoy Krener, of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, writes from Mexico a very 
encouraging account of the progress of Protest- 
ant missions in that republic. Mr. HutcHrnson, 
the Presbyterian superintendent, reports forty 
ints at which he is operating. The Southern 
Methodist Church in the capital has seventy 
members ; it owns $18,000 of property, and has 
seven pastoral charges. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has, in all Mexicg, fourteen preach- 
ing places, eight Spanish and seven American 
preachers, $68,500 of property, and a printing- 
press. The Protestant Episcopal Church is also 
well organized and prosperous, 


Dr. B. H. Exociers, of Mount St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati, makes, in a letter to the Cath- 
olic Review, tne admission that there are unex- 
ceptionable Protestant school-books, ‘“ Many 
good and sound text-books,” he writes, “have 
been prepared by Protestant educators, against 
which there can not be a shadow of objection.” 
He admits, too, that Catholic educators have pot 
the specific training nor the leisure for the prep- 
aration of books, and in this respect contrasts 
their position with that of Protestant teachers, 
What sense there can be in Roman Catholic an- 
notations on Cicero and Horace, or Homer and 
Sophocles, it is difficult to see. The Church 
might naturally object to all study of the Latin 
and Greek classics; for it was the revival of an- 
cient learning that overthrew the schoolmen, 
and prepared the way for the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Dr. Ene ens insists, however, that Ro- 
man Catholics should have their own text-books 
in history, natural science, and geography. Are 
there Catholic and Protestant affinities in chem- 
istry? And has the “Church” found heresy 
cropping out in the rocks? 


= =s 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Rev. Edward Irving, minister of the National 
Scotch Church in London, once managed to inveigle 
into his church, by talking to him shout leather, u 
cobbler who professed infidelity. Irving's father was 
a tanner, and his acquaintance with leather was of old 
standing. “ What do ye ken aboot leather 7” was the 
first word from the cobbler that indicated a breach in 
his impregnable disdain of theclergy. As the discourse 
advanced, the shoe-maker exclaimed, “‘ Odds, ye are a 
decent kind of a fellow! Do ye preach 7?” Finally he 
was induced to go to church, and he defended himself 
for so doing by pronouncing the opinion on Irving ‘ 
* He's a sensible man—he kens aboot Jeather.” 

-_— 


A friend of ours knows a woman #0 cross-eyed that 
when she oe tears from her left eye, they drop on 
her right cheek. 


-_ 


Someruine or a Wao—A dog's tall. 


- 
Joe hates a hypocrite. It shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joes. 
7 
One vor Tracura.—A little girl braids the hair of 
one who sits in front of her, instead of studying, when 
the teacher remarks, ‘‘ Home is the place for arrangin 
the hair, not here. What would you think of my braid 
ing my hair in school?” Presently Susan's hand is 
raised, and the teacher, supposing she wishes to ask 
some question about the lesson, node, when she hears 
the following: “ Mary says your hair is false, and that 
you wouldn't dare to do it here." 
_- 


The extreme height of misery is a emall boy with a 

new pair of boots and no mud puddle. 
7 - 

Tur riner Maw wiio EVER WENT noUND THe Wortp— 
The man in the moon. 

-_ 

An English doctor, traveling in the East, was excena- 
ively anxious to increase his reputation at home by 
learning certain native methods of treating disease, of 
which he had heard wonders. On one occasion, when 
on the confines of the Great Desert, he asked an old 
sheik, ‘‘ What do you do with sick people, when they 
can't sleep?” He received the very practical reply, 
“We set them to watch the camela.” 

-~ 


Svusrenpen ANIMATION 
of a web. 


A spider hanging at the end 
= > 

Detroit husbands and wives sometimes—once in a 
great many years—have disputes. The other day when 
a Beech Street couple were holding an angry argu- 
ment, the husband raised his hands, and exclaimed, 
“© Consistency, thou art a jewel!” The wife at once 
broke down, and as she sobbed, she gaeped ont, “ You 
saw her at the opera, I Pees but if she had to aplit 
wood, wash dishes, and take care of six children, she 


wouldn't look any better'n I do—boo-hoo |” 
- 


Brewanr or Winows.—When a widow presses your 
hand and telle you how she has made four dozen 
clothes-pegs last her twelve years, and she droops her 
eyes and say® a paper of pine laste three years, and she 
looks up and smiles a rory smile, how on earth is a 
fellow to break away and leave that house and con- 
vince himself that she loves him only for his wealth ? 

-_ 
A Rounp or Pieasvre—A promenade concert. 
-_ = 

What is that which flies high, lies low, has no feet, 
and yet wears shoes ?—Dust. 

2 a 

“ And canst thou always love me thus, Alfred,” she 
murmured, “even when age has crept upon me and 
left his traces here?” There was a pause on his part, 
but it was only momentary, when he replied, in a tone 
of deep remonstrance, “Can a duck swim ?” 


. —_ wounte 

A railway accident lately occurred, caused by the 
axle of a tender giving way, which detained a train 
several hours. A lady inquired of a gentleman pas- 
senger why it was so delayed, he gravely replied, 
“ Madam, it was occasioned by what ie often followed 
by serious consequences—the sudden breaking of a 
tender attachment.” 


- 


Any Exover serren Tuan None.—A toper says he 
would be a temperance man in » minute if it waen't 
for his wife. He knowe she'd be lonesome if she badn't 
something to jaw about and find fault with. 


Mrs. Malaprop says she knows who the Alpine gla- 
cier is. He is a foreigner who carries s lump of putty 


| in his hand and a pane of glass under his arm, 
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THE CAVES OF ELLORA. 

Tue rock-cut temples of Ellora are scarcely 
less remarkable than those of Elephanta, Ellora 
is about 180 miles from Bombay, in the domin 
ions of the Nizam of Hyderabad. A series of 
vast halls and galleries, decorated with a pro- 





fusion of sculptures, has been here cut out of 
the black or gray basaltic rock of a mountain. 
This was done about nine hundred years ago, 
by order of the Rajah Exv, in honor of the Hin 
doo deities, but more especially of Siva or Ma 
hadeo. The surface of the rock was coated with 
chunam, a fine hard plaster resembling porcelain, 
and was painted of divers colors, 


| ern end for the svmbol of Mahadeo 


HARPER'S 


One of the most interesting of the rock tem- 
ples of Ellora is the Kailas, which means the 
heaven of Siva or Mahadeo. This temple is an 
exception among the rock excavations of West 
ern India. The others are all cave temples; but 
the Kailas is a mass of rock cut out of the hill- 


side, and then sculptured in the form of a built | becomes doubtful. 
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v 


WEEKLY. 


course, the principal part of the shrine The 
hall is about 66 feet long by 55 feet wide, and 
16 or 17 feet high. One might say that the roof 
is supported by four rows of pillars, but where 
roof and pillars are all one piece of rock, left by | 
excavation, the propriety of the word “support” | 
In front of the great hall is | 


'.y 


me, 


Ht. 


J Yj an ee = 


es 


temple The importance of the work may be 
judged of by its size. The hill has been cut into 
as far back as 400 feet: the temple itself is 300 
feet long. The width of space between the scarps 
on each side is 185 feet; the highest part of the 
temple is about 100 feet high The temple 
sists of a great hall, with a sanctum at the east 
This is, of 


con 





the house of Nandi, the Bull, which is the wahan, 
that is to sav, steed, of Siva 
pl wed facing the symbol of the god 
of this again, 


| 
It is always | 
In front 
ind over the entrance, is the Naubat 
khana, or music 
when the place was frequented by votaries, the 
great drum would be beaten 
the temple has turns, after 


the 


gallery, where in former times, 


The passage into 
entering, to the right 


| Aprit 15, 1876, 


and left. On each side formerly stood an ele. 
phant ; the one on the north still remains, though 
mutilated. There are also two square columns 
which probably were surmounted by the trisul or 
trident of Siva. The colonnades round the base 
of the scarps are covered with sculptures of the 


Hindoo mythology. Over the north colonnade js 


iar, 
te) We 


ELLORA, WESTERN INDIA. 


TEMPLES OF 


. 
“ 


KAILAS, IN THE CAVE 


x 
“ 


THE 


a very fine rock-cut temple, known as the Lanka 
Cave: over the south colonnade is another, called 
the Pir Lanka, and a bridge once communicated 
with it from the great hall of the Kailas, but this 
has been broken down, and the cave can not now 
be reached without a ladder. The illustration is 
taken from the southern side, and shows this 
broken bridge 
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ON A RIVER STEAMER, INDIA CHARR-00-00 Four Freer! 


AN INDIA RIVER STEAMER | down to the water, almost alv crowded with ut ‘| a that the travel steamer is passing a portion of the 1 


1 swarm of dusky human being Leaving t hoat, sl ! at what § here the channel is tortuo | obstructed | 
Tar river navigation of India, even whe towns, the traveler struck by the flat a te W ‘ ba ut a ¢ int wat the} 
steamboats have superseded the native barges | ile country, the flocks of strange-looking bird But tt | t part of the f nat to J ent ng aground iz is pury 
rafts, and canoes presents mal features of und the various forms of animal life, the most p <« ‘ the essel it f ( i in i tationed in the bow to take sounding 
strange and picturesque interest to the Europea | curious among the latter being the huge and | | teamers, t t kable « t But 1 of the lead commor 1 by Eure 
or American traveler Passing through the pop } | | Tl floating pala pea ‘ n sa he | i long ban 
ulated districts, the attention is constantly attract tiles, so irming to those una tomed to th w ve a fan n our own co boo rod, with which he mea the depths of 
ed by the per iliar style of secular and religious ing them, flourish in abundance along the n . t \ t f one of the hown in « the i vw water TI of course, necessitats » 
architecture along the banks—the temples with | tracts on each side of the rivers of India. 1 nt page M ted high in t very ¥ mot on the part of the vessel, a 
their curious ornam« ntation, the strange dwell | huge and distended jaws, ed with row { ic of the nat tmen, who cont oderately rapid course would wrest the rod fror 
ings, and the elaborate flights of steps reaching | enormous teeth, planted in distinct sockets, h t part to tl inager t of the ve und, or perhaps break it It seems curig 
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that an ancient custom like this should still pre- 
vail in a country that has yielded somewhat to 
modern improvement, but the Hindoos are a con- 
servative race, and any departures from the habits 
of their ancestors seem to them like sacrilegious 
innovations that should not be tolerated by the 
faithful. Especially would the introduction of 
such a heathen invention as the line and plum- 
met into the sacred waters of the Ganges be 
deprecated. 

This principal river of India rises on the south- 
ern declivity of the northern chain of the Him- 
alaya Mountains, and after a course of eight hun- 
dred miles issues from the lower range into the 
open country. From thence it winds toward the 
sea, having a length of fifteen hundred miles be- 
tween its source and outlet. As a whole, the 
Ganges is incapable of being definitely described. 
It varies not merely from season to season, but 
from year to year. It is constantly exchanging 
old passages for new ones, particularly in the al- 
luvial basin of its lower sections, Even as far 
up as Futtehpoor, immediately above Allahabad, 
this characteristic is remarkably exemplified. The 
river has in this part a bed of the average width 
of four miles, within the limits of which it changes 
its course annually, in the lapse of four or five 
years shifting from the one limit to the other. 
Between season and season the fluctuations in 
width are still more conspicuous, 

The Ganges is navigable for a long distance 
from the sea. River craft can proceed the whole 
way to Hurdwar, passenger steamers to within a 
hundred miles of the mountains, and loaded barges 
as far as Cawnpore, which is a hundred and forty 
miles above Allahabad. This lattef city stands 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
Like all rivers that overflow their banks, the 
Ganges holds in suspension a large admixture of 
mud and sand—elements eminently unfavorable 
to steam navigation, on account of the conse- 
quent wear and tear to all parts of the engine. 
It has been computed that on an average the riv- 
er delivers into the sea 534,600,000 tons of solid 
matter annually. 

Among the rivers which at the classical and 
the Pauranic period of India were held in pecul- 
iar veneration by the nation, the Ganges undoubt- 
edly occupies the foremost rank. It is believed 
to be of supernatural origin, having long been an 
object ot solicitation by the pious beings of old, 
and finally granted by the god Siva in acknowl- 
edgment of the life-long prayer and penance of 
the monarch BraGirnatua. There are a hundred 
different legends connected with the Ganges in 
old Sanskrit poetry. It is invoked by any num- 
ber of curious epithets, and the hymiis addressed 
to it are full of the poetical imagery of the East. 
According to some of the old superstitions, the 
offenses of any man who bathed in the river were 
immediately expiated, and unusual virtue engen- 
dered. Those who offered sacrifices in the Ganges 
obtained whatever they desired either here or in 
heaven, and saints were purified from all evil by 
the touch of its waters. 





A FEW WORDS TO FEEBLE AND 
DELICATE WOMEN 

By R. V. Prerce, M.D., of the World’s Dis- 

pensary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of ‘‘ The 

People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” ete. 

Knowing that you are subject to a great 
amount of suffering, that delicacy on your part 
has a strong tendency to prolong it, and “the 
longer it is neglected the more you have to en- 
dure and the more difficult of cure your case 
becomes, I, as a physician, who am daily con- 
sulted by scores of your sex, desire to say to you, 
that I am constantly meeting with those who 
have been treated for their ailments for months 
without being benefited in the least, until they 
have become perfectly discouraged and have al- 
most made up their mind never to take another 
dose of medicine, or be tortured by any further 
treatment. They had rather die and have their 
sufferings ended than to live and suffer as they 
have. ‘They say they are worn out by suffering, 
and ar? only made worse by treatment. Of any 
thing more discouraging we certainly can not 
conceive, and were there no more successful 
mode of treating such difficulties than that, the 
principles of which teach the reducing and de- 
pleting of the vital forces of the system, when 
the indications dictate a treatment directly the 
reverse of the one adopted for them, their case 
would be deplorable indeed. But, lady suffer- 
ers, there is a better and far more successful 
plan of treatment for you ; one more in harmony 
with the laws and requirements of your system. 
A harsh, irritating caustic treatment and strong 
medicines will never cure you. If you would 
use rational means, such as common - sense 
should dictate to every intelligent lady, take such 
medicines as embody the very best invigorating 
tonics and nervines, compounded with special 
reference to your delicate system. Such a happy 
combination you will find in my Favorite Pre- 
scription, which has received the highest praise 
from thousands of your sex. Those languid, 
tiresome sensations, causing you to feel scarcely 
able to be on your feet or ascend a flight of 
stairs; that continual drain that is sapping from 
your system all your former elasticity, and driv- 
ing the bloom from your cheeks; that centinual 
strain upon your vital forces that renders you 
irritable and fretful, may all be overcome and 
subdued by a persevering use of that marvelous 
remedy. Irregularities and obstructions to the 
proper working of your system are relieved by 
this mild afid safe means, while periodical pains, 
the existence of which is a sure indication of 
serious disease that should not be neglected, 
readily yield to it, and if its use be kept up for 
a reasonable length of time, the special cause of 
these pains is permanently removed. Further 
light on these subjects may be obtained from 
**The People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” 








in which I have devoted a large space to the 
consideration of all forms of diseases peculiar to 
your sex. This work will be sent (postpaid) to 
any address on receipt of $1 50. My Favorite 
Presexigtion ie is sold by demggier.—{ Com ] 


'.Testep By Time.—For Throat Diseases, 
Colds, and Coughs, “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. — cm 





Tne greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tonzas’s 
Venetian Lintment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[{Com.] 








Prematvre Loss of the Hair, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coocaine..—[Com, 


Dearness Rettevev. No Medicine. Book free. 
G. J. Woov, Madison, Ind.—{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ce MPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, * General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from overt of ‘the Blood, 
yromptly and radically cured by WI) CHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER Lc 10., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work. Sold by Druggists. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of char; %, to LARA one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. LE EGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


a ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or oe ae 
Ask your druggist for Pe 
Coniedone and Pimple Rem 
the Infallible Skin Medicine, 4 
consult Dr. B.C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York, 


HA RTSHORN SELF-ACTING | 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and tome sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
MOCOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 


Very Ornamental, as well as 
Use 















For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufactarers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
_ 444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a peari-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggists. 


FISH & SIM PSON’S 
Professional Dead Ball. 
The Best Ball Made. Samples by 
Mail, Postpaid, $1.25. We have 
just published our new Reduced 
Catalogue, containing nearly two 
hundred Colored ond Magers ll- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing- 
Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mall. 
ed, on receipt of 10 centa, 

P. O. Box 4968, 132 assau St.y N. x. 


























HE WHERLET~— The Funniest Toy and 

Puzzle combined ever invented for Girls and Boys, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 centaa Every To 
Store should have them, Address The TI 
LINGHAST & MASON NEWS CO., Providence, R. L 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains, $16. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, toomatch. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Ilbustrated Cireular CoLLins MeTaL WaTcH 
vata $35 Broadway, New York. Box 606 





Revolution in Brick-Making. 
Pertected Adarmantine. 
The only successful Front Brick 
aie in the world. Address 

. E. FISHER, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ POLLAK & CO., 


Mannfacturers of Meerschaum Pi - 


Dhl 


and Holdera. Repairing, Boiling, 
Wholesale an ‘etall. 
27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Rubber Naame pe CTS. sent to any address, Also moveable Type, 
Stamps, with We patented; indispensible to business men. 
Anceuble Ink, ¢ Send for Catalogue. Kell & Oakley, San Francisco 











GRAND 
Centennial Demonstration 


AND 


Distribution of Presents 


Among the Patrons of the 


Third Avenue Theatre, 


On TUESDAY, July 4, 1876. 


In order to promote public interest in this enlarged 
and elegant theatre (to os re-opened June 3d next), and 
to enable our patrons to join in and heartily enjoy the 
grand celebration of our nation’s Centennial, we have 
arranged a series of performances for that day which 
will eclipse any thing heretofore attem — on any 
stage. At 10 A.M. a grand oration, followed by perform- 
ances, At 2 P.M. extra matinee ‘and distribution. At 
8 P.M. brilliant programme, followed by an 


Immense Display of Fire-Works | 


From platforms in front of the building, at 10:30 P.M. 
A list of the awards will be published in the New York 
Herald and New York News, on July 5. 


PLAN AND LIST OF 


PRESENTS. 


Coupon Tickets are now being sold for One Dollar 
each, entitling the holder to two fifty-cent admissions, 
or four twenty-five-cent seats in the Third Avenue 
Theatre any = map be owe until used), and also to the 
present which ma awarded to ite number. Thus 
each purchaser will receive the full value of what is 
paid, and have a gratuitous chance of receiving a valu- 
able present, viz. 


1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 

Lot, just built, at Garden City 

a eee $1000 
1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 

Lot, just built, at Garden City 





10 Presents, choice $100 Build- 
ing Lots, at Garden City Park, 
100 Presents, Silver Watches, at 


backs -.--.. 


500 Presents, amounting to......--. $5388 
Purchasers of tickets have the right to sell the ad- 
mission coupons if they desire and retain the numbered 


cards. Tickets may be ordered by mail. Address or call 
upon 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
355 Third Avenue, 


Corner Twenty-Sixth Street, New York. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 











In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Gries’ 
Ioprpr or Ammonta. It performs wonders. I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 
should be without it. R. McDANTELS, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Sold by all Drnggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 cen 50 cents and has per b bottle. 


Robinson Cr Money. 


DAVID a WELLS. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davip A. We.ts. With 
Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 





We think the book as clear and sound as it is at- 
tractive, and we wish every man, woman, and child 
in the United States would read the story of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Money.— Brooklyn Union, 

Very clever ** * A lively popular satire.—N. Y. 
World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


67 Harree & Brornena will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Manufacturer of 


c, STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


Tro TRANSFER | 
Embroidering Plans, Maps, Pictures, or Patterns for 
Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper. 
4 colors, by mail, 25 cta. GEO. H. RICH, Lynn, Mass. 


LAIR’S PILLS. The Great English Remed 
for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprie tore, London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 William St., Agents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Draggists. 
sets the trap for another. 


“EATCHENALIVE Sa) 
MOUSE RAP 2: -_ 
— \ : sample by mail, postpaid, 


( R, E, DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


| — 4 VISITING CARDS, in Splendid 
> Case, 25c. Samples for 3-cent stamp. 
8s. E. FOSS & CO., Campello, Mass. 
DRINTERS’ © abinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 


Depot; Eaoieabinets; Parrern Letrees. Van- 
DERBURGH, WecLs. & Co., cor. Fulton & DutehSts.,N.Y. 








A Mouse once caught re- 

















GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genwine! Beware of Worth- 
leas Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
ularity. The demend for them is 
constantly increasing, because they 
ive universal satisfaction, are 
andsome, durable, economical, 
and a perfect Vind, ie against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and 
Sleet. 'W eigh from 9 to 16 ounces; 
S ‘ can be easily carried in the pocke t 
Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none = without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof Leg- 
— "for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children. The 
t protection ever inve nted. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N.B.— —Send postal card for ournew lilustrated Circular. 


()yPIUM 


HABIT CURED. 


READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by _ Dr. Collins. 


Troy, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
«I used 1200 grains of opium er month ; have been 
cured since January, 1874. MARCUS P. NORTON. 
Naporgon, Ouro, Dec. 10, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 7200 grains of - per month; have been 
cured since November, = 
WM. SHE\'FIELD, Banker. 
Frank tn, Ga., Jan. 20, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 

cured since October, 1574. MOLLIE E. DUKE. 
ain Wis., Feb. 19, 1875. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 2010 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1874. 

MARY H. McCORKLE. 
Union Mitts, Inp., Sept. 30, 1872. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 

I used 1920 grains of Opium per month; have been 

cured since July, 1872. JOHN McLAIN. 
Santa Crara, Cat., Deo, 30, 1873, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 720 grains of opium per month; have been 

cured since January, 1874. W. H. FARWELL. 
Sr. Josrru, Mo., Nov., 1871. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 360 grains of opium per month; 
cured since November, 1871. 

JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 6, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used an equivalent of 1440 grains of opium per 
month; have been cured since August, 1874. 

. H. SPALDING. 
Brooxtanp, Porrer Co., Pa., May 19, '75. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since December, 1874. 

MRS. E. A. HAMILTON. 
Grayvitts, Iui., Oct. 20, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

We used 1800 grains of opium per month ; have been 
cured since September, 1873. 

THOMAS AND FANNY MOss. 

A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home. An antidote that stands purely on its own 
merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you 
nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I discovered and produced the 
ORIGINAL OURE FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1563, 


Dr. 8S. B. © OLLINS, Laporte, Ind. 


TWO. DOLLARS 


Buy the Centennial Printing Press, and Five Dollase a Printing 
Office, including Press, Type. Cabinet, Ink Specimena ¢ 
Printing and Circulars Address, YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS COMPANY, No. 53 Murray Street, New York. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PR EPA ID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanrrer’s Magazine, Harrven’s Weexry, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harr & Brotiens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





N. Y., Nov. 20, 1874. 


have been 











Trams ror Apventistne ty Hanrsr’s WEeeKLy anD 
arper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Ineide Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 1 New York. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and cy | 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 
days in every case, or mene cheerfully re- 


funded. 25 cents T tpaid; 3 for 
So cents. E,W. SONES. Achiend’ Mase. 


Enterprise | Printing Presses. 
Just Our. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. 


W.L. Harney, T echer of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Ti yn Pat.Guitar,the best in use. 
Dealer in "Music al Instruments, Music, 
Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Trewont St. Boston." 


wo DOZEN Rammie Napkins or Handkerchiefs 
for 25c. Address G. W. Laxe, P.O. Box 3959, N.¥. 
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Aprit 15, 1876.] 


HOUSE OF 


“WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 178() 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the 
UNITED STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


ga” Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 
ton and New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Frevnr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


fol. VITT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED BASQU E, LONG TAB- 








LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. Yo. 1 
LONG FU “4 LINED CLOAK, with Long W alk- 

Ne Tn 200 4000030000 bn0eensseeeure cenecece 
FUR-LINE ‘D CIRCULAR, with Three- aie 

Trained Skirt. = ¢ 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, ‘French Sac que, with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

SOD Gin c0 000 560ees sean ccessccccececose = 6 
JOAN OF "ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking ‘Skirt smaneee “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking a SRE vet “ 2 


—_ _ E, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 


SHIRRE D BASQU E, with Shirred Over- skirt 
OE Wr Bc pocsaccecesceccccgececos at 
CHILD'S W ARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and _ (for child 


from 6 months to 5 years old). “* gi 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Cc ‘ollar, De ep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 2 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 

with Walking Skirt eeensseseeeoceseene Ue 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking I wen) een Lenin “ 96 

LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, anc Walking Skirt.. ” 

Louis XV. JACKET, Agee Over-skirt, and 
Ww alking. Skirt..... - 

DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 
MEBs 0005000 0050500h000 00500000 -coneenecanes ” = 

CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking alli ener ti “ 43 

JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 43 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 

LONG c LOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W: alkin f BRC. oc ceccccestecs “ 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU E 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, anc 


& 


Clinging Walking Skirt : “ 46 
ARMOR BASQU E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

OE 000000 o0606000S0000800 0000008~08 “ 4 
cnn ccnnes cakhieewine onde “ 6 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............-..... * 
Vol. LX, 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, ~¥= Chemise, 


and C “Ty Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
WORE GOED 6.0 0000008 4400 9800s 08090080090000002 = ¢ 
PR — ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
o 
TTT TTT TTT TET TTT TTT TUT TTT a 
BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Foll-Trained Skirt............s.sss+.sseee °° 2 


CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 


ekirt, and Walking Skirt........... - 2 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
ONG Wein BEG. occ ccesccccscccccscesees ~~ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Par- 
ties ordering from the British Provinces will please 
remit Tew Cents extra for postage. Nine Patterns will 
be sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust. Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 PER OSES. 
BINA 790, SU me weenee B ants. 
Mailing Plants a Specialty. 





Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Y.TEAS & CO, Richmond ind. 


AGENTS WANTED Extiing’bocte ever 
t she 
to agents. N ATION AL PUBLISHING OO., 


del phia and Chic ag 
ANN aAcEnT® WANTED for the new 
Book 


ELIZA |" 7 Bri we Young's 


219. 000 already sold. 
A. ro No: r . — 090 Dustin, 


Hartford, Ct., Chica- 

1 YOUNG. I? £% ima stints” Cale, Richmond, Vs. 
REE GIFT of a Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.S, Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 


q ad t h . Ag 
s 12 coum bee. Tt 


Phila- 








ents wanted. Ontfit and 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








Send for Circulars and our extra terms - 


| come of permanent interest.—Safurday 


_FRENCH’S 
SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 








FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC--40 cts. For Introduction, 27 cts. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC...-.--- = . 34 “ 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC ---.-.....-..-- 50 “ ” - 34 “ 
COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.---$100. “ ° 67 “ 





tay" French’s Arithmetics are clear, concise, and practical. 


The illustrations are object-lessons taken from nature. 


The problems are taken from the actual transactions of daily 
business, and are stated in correct business language. 

All methods of operation are based upon principles, and prin- 
ciples precede rules. 

The books are strictly progressive. No definition, principle, or rule is 
needlessly repeated. Much time and study are thereby saved to the pupil. 

In the manual of suggestions the author makes himself practically 
present with each teacher by pointed and practical directions, touching nearly 
all the subjects of the various books. These suggestions constitute an appen- 
dix to each book, and are of great practical value to teachers. 





This Series has been adopted, wholly or in part, and is now in successful use 
in New York City, Albany, and Middletown, N. Y.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; San Francisco, Cal.; Indianapolis, Evansville, Jeffersonville, Greencastle, 
and Anderson, Ind.; Fall River, Mass. ; New a Conn. ; Nashua, N. H. ; 
Bath, Me. ; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Sandusky, Keokuk, Iowa ; 
Schools of Maine, New Hampshire, and lee 
paraiso, Ind. ; Peru, Neb. ; Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; 
Lebanon, O. ; and in many other places. 

It has also been cordially commended by the following distinguished 
educators : 


the Normal 
of Worcester, Mass. ; Val- 
; Buffalo and Fredonia, N. = 


Prof. E.C. HEWETT, Illinois State Normal University. | W.8. PERRY, Sup't of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prof. J. MACY, Iowa College, Grinnell, Towa. EV 


E. A. SHELDON, President of State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


M.A. NEWELL, President of State Normal School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


. DE GRAFF, Institute Conductor, Rochester, N. Y. 


A. A. KEYES, President of the Board af Education, 
Albany, N. ¥ 


GEO. W. WELSH, Sup’t of Public Schoola, Lancaster, O. 


C. C. ROUNDS, President of State Normal School, GEO. J. LUCKEY, Schools, Pitte- 


Farmington, Me. | burgh, Pa 
EK. CONANT, President of State Normal School, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 
} 
8. H. CHENEY, President of State Normal School, Cape | N 
Girardeau, Mo, 


Dr. E. H. PARKER, Chairman of Text-Book Committee, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Supt of Public 


P. J. CARMICHAEL, Prof. of Mathematics, State Nor- 


mal School at Emporia. 
C. TWINING, Sup’t of Schools, Monroe, Wis. 
Hon. A. C. HOPKINS, State Sup't of Indiana. 
Prot. A. W. EASTERDAY, Watertown University, Wis 
HENRY R. SANFORD, Sup ¢ of Schoole, Middletown, | A. T. CURRAN, Sup't of Schools, Sandusky, O. 
— J. W. HAYS, Sup’t of Schools, Urbana, Mil 
| W. A. BOLLES, Sup't 


HENRY B. BUCKHAM, President of Normal School, 


Buffalo, N. Y. of Schools, Shelbyville, Ind. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


~AGENTS for the best selli Watches toAgents whowi!! sell 
Prize Package in the worl ay entennial Stationery Pack- 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, It contains 15 sheets Pa 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, pr 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, 
Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent Beribolder Pencil, Patent Yard 











Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single k- Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25 cents; 5 packages pate of elegant Sleeve Buttons “Ee Ze. Circo 
for $1. bt} package has been examined by the pub- Des free. - MIKOLAS& vo: Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS CAN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hamre 


@. 4. CAPEWERLL, FR. CHEEHIRE, COnM, ) 


Pm ls, drives & sets Tacks with ight ng speed Sample 
ymall,with part are & other Novelties 


lishers of Hi v's Weekly, and found as repre- 
sented, worth the mone Wate 1. given away to al) 
_aaents. C irculars free. RIDE & Co., 769 Broadway. NY 


WHY WE LAUGH, | 


ia AGENTS WANTED ‘se 
States. Price $3 00. Selle faster and => better than 
S. S. COX. 


any other. Send for Illustrated Circular and terma. 
Why We Laugh. By Samver S. Cox, Anthor 


JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Men to travel and sell our 
ANTED goods to DEALERS, No 
of “Buckeye Abroad,” *“ Eight Years in 7 meee oy | -p®--- 
Congress,” ‘*‘ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 


WI ighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
Cloth, $1 50. 
















12mo _expenses paid. Address ROBB & OO., Cincinnati, O. 

’ | AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 
tor HOLMAN’S 

| EW PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 jy, or. Address, for new circulars, 
| A. A.J. HOLMA! HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARC H ST., 


mama & I MON’ TH.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and firet- 
class. Particulare sent free. Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Contains the largest, best, and most amusing col- 
lection of American ** quips and jests,” wit and humor, 
racy anecdotes, and ready retorts yet put together.— 
Philadelphia Presa. 

It is by far the best work that has yet been written 
on the subject of American humor. Mr. Cox has a 
keen appreciation of humor, his style is spirited and 
entertaining, and in his selection of examples of our 
national wit he has been very happy. His book can 
not fail to secure a large circle of readers, and to be- A MONTH Agents wanted. 36 Best 

Evening Ga- selling artick sf n the world. One as ample 
zette, Boston. | free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
— stamp for catalogue, or 2%c. for sample. 
. P. RICHARDS & CO’, Hallowell, Maine. 
war 
A G ENT! 


g | () A ~ Employment for all. Centennial Novelty 
Catalogue Free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., N.Y. City 


° per da Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
$1 0 - $25°" Hi. Sevveas’s Sons, Boston Mass. 


2% elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, 
9 $1. Nationat Cuzomo Co., Phila., Pa 


Phila. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


6?” Harrern & Brornens will send the above work by | 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. | 

80 aubacribers daily. Be at Mtever / paper. 


AGENT § Only $1 50a year. Three $10 Chromos 


free. MUNYON & SPONSL ER, Pubs., Phila, Pa. 
A $10 bill of 177 


A CURIOSITY, APs2io cyeem 


A. HURST & CO., 73 Nassau Street, New York. 


Send stamp for 64-p. Ill'd Catalo 
¢ Boston Noverty Co., Boston, Mane 



































| lawn cub tocts, to JOHN ROGERS 


315 


Racing Boat Stock. 


SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT; &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co.. 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts,, E. B., N. Y. 


ROgOTS Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


** Checkers up at the Farm.” 
Just gy ted. 


Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalogne and prints of 
1165 Broad- 
27th St., New York. (Formerly wh 12 Fifth Ave.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 





way, cor. 


I 
MACAU‘AY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetvan, M.P 
on Steel 2 vols. 
(Vol. 1. Ready.) 


By his 
With Portrait 
Svo, Cloth, $2 60 per volume. 


DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss M. FE. 
Baapvon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “A Strange 
World,” “John Marchmont's Legacy,” “ Lost for 
Love,” “Bound to John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 


75 cents. 
ITl.' 

TERTULLIAN. The Select Works of Tertullian 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Manon, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Lywan Coteman, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 75 Uniform with the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers.) 
IV, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, By Cuantes Dickens. 
With Thirty Illustrations by F. A. Fraser. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Uniform with Harper's 
Household Dickena.) 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8. Cox, Anthor of 


“Bnekeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” && i2mo, Cloth, $1 50 
vI 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Many 
Ceoiuw Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton'’s Money,” 
“ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 76 cents. 
Vil. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortuves of a Re 


mote Island Community 


Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Weis 


With Illustrations by 


Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 8 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Vill. 
CARTER QUARTERMAN., A Novel By WitttaM 
M. Baxee, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 


thy,” “Mose Evans,’ 
trated. 


“A Good Year,” &c. Ilus- 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IX. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.— PART Il. 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr it iLitaM Sairn's “ Principia Latina 
12mo, Cloth, $1 2%. (Part L. of the French Prineipia, 
75 cents.) 


A First 


X. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA..PART 1. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. WitttaM Sartu’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 centa. 

x! 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished Iile- 
torical Romance. By the late Louw Lytrron. Svo, 
Paper, © cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

xi 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Witstam Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “* Word- Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T. J.Conant, D.D. 1léme, Cloth, $1 00 

X11! 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 
Ourpnant, Author of “ Chron 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “* 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, &) cents 

XIV 

VINCENT’'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus 
tralasia, and India. By Faanx Viwoewr, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephaut.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


A Novel. By Mra. 
les of Carlingford,” 
For Love andjLife,” 


xv 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovus CLanxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
XVL 
A Tale of the Times. By 
Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN 
Euwarp Jewkes, M.P., 


&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 8 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
XVII. 
| DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 


Stories. By Cuoauces Dickens. With Original I! 

justrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

$16. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 
XVIIL. 

FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Jouw Fousren. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac 

imiles In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


pric ¢ $2 50 per volume, (Vol. 1.—1067-1711.—Ready.) 


ew Hanrre & Baoruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on reoript of the price. 








ew Hanren’s Catatoovus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


&5 . to $20 - r day at home. Samples worth rT 
) bee . Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine, 
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A TREAT IN STORE FOR EUROPEAN DESPOTS. 


Cuorvs. “We shall be carted around by 


the Common Council ; 


we shall be Interviewed ; 


ve shall have our Linen examined by the Press; we shall see all the Items of our Bills pub- 


lished in the Vapers ; 
Sandwich Islands, or 


. REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, | 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, | 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


and altogether it will be 








SUT CENERIS}O 
New and Beautiful Instrument. 


THE PIANO -HARP : 
CABINET ORGAN, 


An exquisite combination, adding to the capacity of 
the organ much of that of the pir 1no-forte and harp. 
With a doubie-reed organ,compie‘e and perfect in every 
respect, is combined a new instrument, the PIANO- 
HARP, the tones of which are produced by steel tong gues 
or bars, rigidly set in stecl plates affixed to a sounding | 
box, and struck by hammers, as in the piano-forte. 
The tones are of a pure, silvery, bell-like quality, very 
beautiful in combination or alternation with the organ 
tones. The organ may be used alone, and is in every 
respect as complete and perfect an organ as without 
the PIANO-HARP, cr may be used with the PIANO- 
HARP; the latter may be used separately or in com- 
ays ation with any or all the stops of the organ, to which 

adds gre atly in vivacity, life, and variety, adapting 
it to a much wider range of music. Cire ulara, with 
drawings and full descrip‘ion, free. 

A New Hllustrated Catalogue of the 
MASON & HAMELIN CABINET OR- 
GANS is now ready, with Price-List, 
and very full information, presenting accurate draw- 
ings of these celebrated instruments, with detailed de- 
scriptions, including MANY NEW STYLES, WITH 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, NEW STOPS, AND 
ELEG aN’ r CASES 

Every one thinking of buyina an organ should at least 
iew catalogue, It will be sent free and postpaid. 
Address the MASON AND HAMLIN ORGAN CO., | 

BOSTON ; 25 Union Square, | 
or 80 and 82 Adams Street, ¢ CHIC AGO, | 


14 Tremont Street, 


NEW YORK; 
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“}} GOLD, SILVER, WARI 
PT & Try it. 








FISHE R MEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


tay” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, 


‘Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


bee n ‘Printing! 


envelopes, et 


EXCELS/op D 
= DoY 


Larger ize for larger work 
i putnee Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money dnd Tease trad. Pleasure and 


profit in Searels Printing. 
DAY at fu and make uw ey s' 
Printing Boy SyrieSevt te anor atone 
gue of é 1 
re sse®' KELSEY s C0. Meriden, Coma, 





as pleasant as the visit of the King of the 


of President Granr to Boston.” 


F. KRUTINA 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT 
STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 
“Bastiake Style-- 


Creal Redaca nies, 


WAREROOMS anv MANUFACTORY, 


96 & 98 East Houston St. me 


BY VICTOR HUGO. | 


- —--—-— - 


The ' roilers of the Sea. 


A Novel. By Victor Hueco, Author of ‘* Les 

Misérables.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; or, with 

‘Iwo Illustrations by Gustave Dorg, 8vo, 

Cloth, &1 50. 

In laying down the “ Toilers of the Sea,” after reach- 
ing its last page, we feel as though we were rising 
from an involuntary detention in a dreamland to 
which the author could alone admit us. Standing, as 
it does, above its predecessors in reality, and there- 
fore in interest, no power of prophecy is needed to as- 


sert that the “‘ Toilers of the Sea" will be more wide- 


| glary, 








| 


| of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


ly read and more highly thought of than even “ Les 


Misérables” or, ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.""—London Re- 


ve, 


tT 1 

Ninety: Three. 
A Novel. By Vicror Hueco. 
Frank Lee 


Translated by 
BENEDICT. 8vo, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Paper, 25 
cents ; 
The types in ‘‘ Ninety-Three ” are many and grand. 

They remind us of Jean Valjean, of Enjolras, of that 

legion of august and legendary characters which he 

has created. Gatvain is the staunch, ardent Republi- 
can of the Danton cast, seeking In clemency and union, 
rather than in repression and inflexibility, the means 
of marshaling Republican France under one banner. 
Lantenac is a magnificent embodiment of the last Bret- 
ons. Cimourdain is the true incarnation in Revolution 
of what Lantenac is in Royalism. Sergeant Radaub 
gives a capital idea of the dare-devil Parisians of the 
revolutionary time—rough, good-natured, and brave 
to foolhardiness—who made head against the coales- 
cent armies of Europe.—Atheneum, London, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

C®™ Hither of the above works sent by mail, postage 

prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


*The parties will do oll they claim,’«V. Y. Weekly no, Jan,\2 












——send stamp for particulars, 
F. Wingate & Co, limited 69 Duane st. / 
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Issuing Letters of Marque in the Nineteenth Century, for the purpose of Legalizing Bur- 


Highway-Robbery, 
Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON '§ 


PATEN 


GLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 
fee constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady Who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Wit Perfectly. 
Manufactured in eight 
grades of finish. Each 
Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, - For sale 
by all Frnst-orass Deatens. See that the name 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair, and without these none are genuine. 
JTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S, 








Do You 
DO YOUR OWN 
Printing ? 


If not, why? A few Golere will buy an 
Excelsior Portable Press, Type, Ink, all com- 
plete, simply arranged, with w ich Cards, Lab- 
els, Envelopes, Biilheads, Circulars, Etc., can 
be printed at QUARTER printers’prices. It 
pays and is pleasant to have your own printing 
apparatus. Send 6 cts. (two stamps) for full, 
illustrated catalogne, to the Manufacturers, 

ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

Presses $3, and upw ards. 
\Y oOoDY AND SANKEY. ‘The’ w ork of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Ciark, D.D. A complete and very stirring ‘de scription 
* of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHELD RS, » Franklin Square, N. Y. 





So?” Harrer & Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 

Sw, > Professional Dead Ball 
at is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 

Vick fart = made. Samples’ by mail, postpaid, 
$1.50. We have just published our 
y new Spring Catalogue, with large 
colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, 
a splendid Club-room ornament; by 
mail on = ceipt of price, Wc. Ade iress 
126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 






P.O. Box 4958. 


| Henry Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. W. 








M'ALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
The most powerted Magic Lantern ever 
made; with a brilliant Oil Lamp; for 
4 Home, Sunday - School 
Stereopticons, &c. 


and Lectures, 
Slides at reduced 
prices. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Catalogues sent on application. 
"WM. Y. M’ALLISTER, 728 Chestnut St., Phiia., Pa 


Fishing in American Waters. 
By Gento C, Scorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 
Tackle, and Fish Cultare. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50, 

Harver & Broruers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





| and the Modern Languages. 


Arson, Manslaughter, Murder, and all other crimes of violence. 


WEBSTER’S _ 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules for Spelling, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
By mail on receipt of $1 00 
ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


Edges. 





The Only Lecture this Season 


Geo. William Curtis, 


AT 
CHICKERING HALL, 


Thursday Evening, April 13, 
AT EIGHT O’CLOOK. 


Subject : ‘Women in the Old Time 


and the New.” 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, at the Fifth Avenue and 
Windsor Hotels, at Carleton’s Bookstore, and at the 
door on the evening of the Lecture. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. 


A NOVEL, 


By MARCUS CLARKE, 
8vo, Paper, 75 Cents. 


One of the most powerfully written and most ab- 
sorbingly interesting novels that has lately attracted 
our notice. * * * The plot is constructed with remark- 
able skill, and in the depicting of character the author 
manifests a talent we have rarely seen surpassed in 
any modern writer of fiction. A similar high degree 
of praise may be awarded him for his description of 
scenery. The book is intensely dramatic, both in 
subject and treatment, but is quite free from “ sensa- 
tionalism” in the objectionable sense of the word. 
The style is healthy, manly, and vigorous, and shows 
a surprising facility in word painting. * * * It is the 
most stirring story of its class that has appeared since 
Victor Hugo's “Les Miserables,” of which it has all 
the fire and artistic feeling. This novel can not fail 
to make its mark.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bosto 

From the first chapter to the last Mr. Marcus Clarke 
paints with a realism which makes it impossible not to 
see vividly the scenes he describes.— Spectator, Loudon. 

This novel is exceedingly powerful and clever.— 
The World, Loudon. 

One of the strongest and most intense novels we 
have lately read. * * * Once begun, there is no leav- 
ing it until the last page is reached.— Boston Traveller 

There is an immensity of power in this most ex- 
traordinary book..—Vanity Fair, London. 

A remarkable story. From first to last a tale of 
wonderful interest. Since Victor Hugo's “Les Mis- 
erables” there has been no such work of fiction writ- 
ten.—Brooklyn Union. 

Both pathos and power are present in this book iu no 
small measure, and we recommend all readers to mak 
acquaintance with it without delay.—Graphic, London. 

In many passages the author writes With a strength 
and force that are like Victor Hugo's work.—Doston 
Globe. 

Must give to its author one of the highest places 
among writers of fiction.—The World, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Actnor or “A Princess or Tucie,” “A Daveuter or Hetn,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
FIVE-AND-THIRTY. 


A pricut, mild, and genial day in February ; 
a frail sunshine glimmering through the thin 
blue mist hanging about St. James’s Park; the 
light catching here and there on the lake, and 
the green shrubs, and the yellow piebald bark 
of the plane-trees—suggesting, altogether, one 
of Corot’s tender, shadowy, spectral landscapes. 


A lady and her son were walking briskly along | 


the Mall—it was a day that invited even the 
aged and infirm out-of-doors. This lady wore a 
tight-fitting gray Ulster coat, a Rubens hat, and 
a standing-up collar; but although there was 
enough that was ‘‘mannish” in her attire, there 
was nothing of the kind in the expression of her 
face, which was singularly refined, and even 
beautiful. She had pale, fine features; large 
gray eyes, full of brilliancy, under dark lash- 
es; she had beautifully cut lips, perhaps looking 
all the redder for the paleness of her face ; and 
she had abundant masses of golden hair, tightly 
braided under that picturesque hat. ‘This was 
Lady Silverdale. She was thirty-five years of 
age: with her slender figure, her erect carriage, 
and the bright cheerfulness of her face, she did 
not look more than twenty. 

She was walking hand in hand with a small 
boy of eight or nine, who had eyes like her own, 
but whose hair, flowing down on his shoulders, 
was even lighter than hers. She was carrying 
a small parcel which she had purchased in St. 
James's Street. 

‘** Harry,” she said to him, as they got op- 
posite Buckingham Palace, ‘‘ do you remember 
your uncle Frank ?” 

**A little, mamma.” 

‘*He is coming back to England now. And 
he will come and see you; and you must tell 
him how glad you are to have your dear uncle 
back again.” 

**T am not glad, mamma; and I hope he 
won't come and see us,” said the young gentle- 
man, frankly. 

“Why ?” 

‘* Because he is a bad man, that wants to kill 
the queen, and give our house and my pony 
and all that we have away to the beggars.” 

The mother looked amazed. 

‘* Whoever put such nonsense into your head, 
child ?” she demanded. 

** Mandey read it in the newspapers,” said he. 

** Maudey must have been making fun. Mau- 
dey has no business to read the newspapers, and 
talk about what she does not understand. I 
suppose she was giving you lessons in politics. 
Now mind, Harry, when your uncle Frank comes 
to see you, you must be very kind to him, and 
love him very much, and you must forget all that 
silly nonsense that Maudey has put into your 
head.” 

Harry received these instructions with meek 
obedience; but he was not convinced. This 
Uncle Frank-—who was really a cousin of Lady 
Silverdale’s, but had received a courtesy title 
from the children—had been away from England 
for something like two years and a half; and 
Harry had no particular remembrance of his 
many acts of kindness. On the other hand, the 
loyal young Englishman was determined, before 
he quite made friends with his home -coming 
uncle, to receive a distinct assurance that he had 
never meant to kill the queen or confiscate any 
person's pony. 

These two walked carelessly on until they 
reached a house on the south side of Belgrave 
Square, which they entered. A couple of let- 
ters, just arrived, were still lying on the hall 
table; and Lady Silverdale took them up and 
turned into the dining-room that she might read 
them. But this spacious and lofty room, with 
its simple and old-fashioned furniture, was not 
very well lighted in the daytime; and so she 
walked up to one of the two windows that she 
might see to read her letters. She had not open- 
ed one of the envelopes when her attention was 
distracted by the driving up of a hansom ; at the 
same moment she saw a tall, well-built, yellow- 
bearded man jump out of the cab. Lady Silver- 
dale thought no more of her letters, She heard 
the bell ring, and, swift as lightning, she flew to 
the dining-room door. 

**Mitchem,” she said, to the man who was 
about to answer the summons, ‘‘ where are the 
young ladies ?” 

‘* In the drawing-room, m’ lady.” 

‘* Show this gentleman into the library.” 

**Yes, m’ lady.” 

Then she retreated into the dining-room again ; 
and felt compelled to put aside ier Ulster there, 
and to take off her gloves, for the heat of the 
place seemed to stifle her. Nevertheless, the 
slender, fair woman, now dressed all in black, 
looked pale and cold, and her hands were trem- 
bling. 

Meanwhile Mr. Frank Cheshunt had been 
shown into the library, which was immediately 
behind the dining-room, and there he stood, hat 
in hand, looking out of the window at a some- 
what dismal panorama of stables and back gar- 
dens. He was a good-looking man of middle 
age, not quite so flabby of face as most English- 
men of his type of physique become at forty. 
Moreover, he had just returned from wandering 
over the wild places of the earth for over a cou- 
ple of years, and his ordinarily fair complexion 
was plentifully browned. 


He turned as the door opened, and advanced | 





| 


to meet his cousin. She looked a little fright- 
ened, and there was less than usual of that 
sparkling color in her lips; but all the same he 
could not help being struck—even he who knew 
her so well—by the singularly youthful and al- 
most girlish grace of this woman. They shook 
hands rather distantly. 

‘*T am glad to see you are quite well, Mary,” 
said he, affecting a business-like air, ‘‘I was 
afraid you might be down at Woodley. Did you 
get my letter ?” 

** Yes,” she said; but she did not look him in 
the face. ‘‘Sit down, Frank. Oh yes, I got 
your letter. I suppose you have just arrived ?” 

‘*Last night. I left Venice a day earlier than 
I had intended.” 

** You have been a long time away.’ 

** Yes, it seems a long time to me now,” said 
he, taking care not to stare her out of counte- 
nance. I—I got the news in Japan—I—lI was 
very sorry for you, Mary.” 

‘Then the pale face flushed; and she some- 
what nervously took up a paper-knife that was 
lying on the table, and began to bend it. He 
was sorry he had mentioned that painful cireum- 
stance so soon; he should have waited until the 
first chill of the meeting had gone off. He no- 
ticed her embarrassment, and endeavored to re- 
trieve his blunder by shifting the subject alto- 
gether, and by talking in a light and cheerful 
strain. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that during the 
whole of the four months I was in South Amer- 
ica, and more particularly when we were going 
up the Amazon, I was haunted by an extraordi- 
nary delusion—a fancy—a sort of dream. When- 
ever I lay awake at night, I could not help be- 
lieving that somehow, when I got up in the 
morning, I should see Woodley Place right op- 
posite my window ; and I should not have been 
surprised if I had suddenly found myself again 
fifteen or eighteen years of age. All these later 
years of my London life seemed to have gone— 
to have been worth nothing at all; and I had 
a sort of notion that I ought to go out and ask 
old Higgins for his gun to shoot the blackbirds 
in the kitehen-garden. Do you remember the 
awful damage I once did to the fig-trees ?” 

She smiled; there was a brighter look on her 
face now. 

‘*And the time I shot one of Higgins’s pig- 
eons, mistaking it for a jay in the twilight?” he 
said. 

**Qh yes,” she answered, quickly. 

** And the first time your father would let me 
have a turn at his rabbits—” 

‘When you lay three hours in a sheep- 
trough—” 

‘*And the time you fell into the pond—” 

“That was all your fault, Frank.” 

‘“*And then that dell up by Coney - Bank, 
where there were such quantities of bluebells and 
primroses in the spring—” 

‘* Yes,” she said, with gathering spirit, ‘‘and 
the dread we had of it after night-fall, because of 
the packman—” 

‘**And do you remember that squirrel I gave 
you—that bit one of the servants one night at 
prayers, and made him squeal out—and your 
father getting into such a rage, and declaring I 
had set him at the man—” 

**T believe you did, Frank.” 

Her face was radiant. The old days had come 
back. ‘They were boy and girl together; mak- 
ing mischief in the dairy; sitting opposite each 
other in the great, damp-smelling family pew; 
fishing for sticklebacks in the ponds; gathering 
violets by the hedges and in the woods in the 
sweet, fresh spring-time. Surely this could not 
be the woman who was mother of two daughters 
about as tall as herself? 

** Ah, well!” said he, with something of a sigh, 
‘*T began to look on all that as having happened 
only yesterday; and I was sure when the morn- 
ing came I should get up and look out on the old 
park and the ponds, and Woodley Church up on 
the hill. I—I was glad to forget the interven- 
ing years—they had not been very pleasant for 
me.” 

She remained silent ; but her breath came and 
went more quickly. 

‘**T wonder,” said he, looking at her, ‘* whether 
one could get quit of a period of one’s life by re- 
fusing to think of it—whether one could for- 
get—” 

He rose, and went forward to her, and took 
her hand in his. 

** Mary,” said he, ‘‘is it too soon to speak ?” 

She rose also, and she did not withdraw her 
hand until she had answered him. 

‘*T don’t know, Frank,” she said, in tones so 
low that he could scarcely hear; but then she 
raised her beautiful wet eyes to his, and said, 
with evident emotion, ‘‘ If I can make up to you, 
Frank, for all you have suffered—and if you will 
forgive me for all that is past—I will do what 
you please.” 

He kissed her on the forehead, without speak- 
ing. 

Then a low, booming sound was heard outside 
in the hall, increasing in volume, followed by a 
pattering of feet on the stairs. 

**You must see the girls, Frank. 
stay and lunch with us, will you not?” 

He did stay; but he was rather silent during 
lunch-time ; for he was occupied in studying the 
faces of the two young ladies and their brother— 
though he had known them for years—in order 
to prove to himself that all three were singularly 


’ 


You will 











like their mother, ard had, in fact, no trace of 
resemblance to any body else in their features, 
voice, or manner. 


- —— <a 


CHAPTER II. 
AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 


Every body ‘‘in society’—and the much 
larger number of people outside who take a 
strange interest in the family affairs of persons 
of title—knew familiarly the romantic story con- 
nected with Mary Cheshunt, subsequently Lady 
Silverdale. It was a very old story, to be sure, 
and a very common one; but it contained those 
simple elements of romance which have gone to 
the making up of many thousands of books and 
plays. Mary Cheshunt was the only daughter 
of a well-to-do Nottinghamshire squire, whose 
younger and much poorer brother was a rector 
just over the borders in Lincolnshire. This 
clergyman had a son, Frank Cheshunt, who, as a 
boy, spent a great part of his holidays at Wood- 
ley Place, the house of his uncle, and had for his 
chief companion and playmate his cousin Mary. 
That was all very well in the days of bird’s-nest- 
ing and pony-riding ; but it became very differ- 
ent when young Cheshunt, home from Cam- 
bridge, betrayed a high appreciation of something 
else at Woodley Place besides his uncle’s hares 
and pheasants. In fact, the two cousins fell over 
head and ears in love with each other before they 
themselves found it out; and it was only when 
John Cheshunt, consulting with his wife, came to 
the conclusion that their nephew Frank was too 
frequent a visitor at the Place, and decided to 
give him a hint to that effect, that the two young 
people declared themselves to each other, and 
swore that nothing on earth should part them. 
However, John Cheshunt and his wife had come 
to a contrary resolution. Frank was an ex- 
ceedingly nice young fellow, and he promised to 
make his way in the world; but all that he could 
have from his father, the clergyman, was a thor- 
oughly good education, and a pittance of a cou- 
ple of hundred a year or so. ‘Then the young 
Lord Silverdale, who had just succeeded to the 
title, and whose spacious woods and forests ad- 
joined the humbler coverts of Woodley Place, 
had, in his silent and solemn way, betrayed a 
conside. «ble regard for his neighbor's daugh- 
ter, and always accepted invitations to Woodley 
Place, though it was well known that he never 
visited, and considered dinner parties an intoler- 
able nuisance. All these things led up to a cli- 
max. ‘Then there was much weeping, and pas- 
sionate imploring, and secret vows of constan- 
ey ; after which Mary Cheshunt was carried off by 
her parents to Florence, and her cousin did not 
even hear a word of her for many a day. 

Mary Cheshunt was not a heroine. If the 
course of true love had run smoothly, she would 
doubtless have married her cousin, and made 
him a good wife. But this was impossible; she 
could not think of disobeying her father and mak- 
ing her mother wretched. Silverdale, with all 
his silent solemnity, and his premature baldness, 
which looked odd in a man of eight-and-twenty, 
was a highly worthy and respectable young fel- 
low ; and it would be nice to have a town-house 
in Belgrave Square. When the Cheshunts, hav- 
ing remained some months in Florence, started 
for the Nile, Lord Silverdale accompanied them ; 
and the next thing that Frank Cheshunt saw or 
heard of them was a statement in a morning 
paper that a marriage had been ‘‘ arranged” be- 
tween his rival and his faithless cousin. 

Of course he flew into a series of violent 
frenzies; at one time vowing to himself that he 
would go and shoot the man who had stolen his 
sweetheart’s love from him; at another declar- 
ing ruthless war with the perjured aristocracies 
of all countries; at another resolving to write 
a book that would hold the mirror up to heart- 
less women and cause them to blush—if any 
shame were left in them—at the picture of their 
own meanness and cruelty and corruption. 
Happily for himself, he had his living to work 
for; and these wild schemes were unable to 
struggle against the immediate pressure of actu- 
al facts. He had come up to London from Cam- 
bridge with a fair reputation for ability, and he 
was busily reading for the bar—not with a view 
to practice, but that he might be qualified to ac- 
cept from the government one of those appoint- 
ments which the Cheshunts of Woodley had a fair 
right to claim as the reward of many years’ de- 
votion to the Conservative interests of the coun- 
try. So he turned with a sick heart to his books 
again, and tried to forget his false love. 

A year or two went by. ‘The newspapers told 
him that Lady Silverdale was here, there, or else- 
where; but he had never seen her. The news- 
papers, too, were beginning to talk about him— 
occasionally and briefly. He had got called to 
the bar; but he had suddenly forfeited all his 
chances of political patronage from the party 
then in power by joining an informal association 
of what were at the time known as ‘‘ Aristocrat- 
ic Radicals,” and becoming one of their most 
vehement speakers and pamphleteers. Some of 
those young noblemen and gentlemen had a mild 
way of toying with revolution over their claret, 
and spoke of barricades in the same breath with 
blue china ; while having been compelled by the 
higher criticism to give up revealed religion, they 
had consoled themselves with a gentle deification 
of the British workman. But there was no di- 
lettante mildness about Frank Cheshunt’s profes- 
sions of faith. When, in the pages of some re- 
view, the initials “* F. C.” were discovered, most 
readers who busied themselves with politics knew 
what to expect—keen and trenchant English— 
a trifle rhetorical, perhaps, with the enthusiasm 
of youth; a frank insistence on following out 
theories to their logical conclusion ; and an in- 
dignant protest against the political apathy of 
the English people. It was no use laughing at 
this man. He had to be answered; and he was 
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strong enough to make people angry. His ene. 
mies, on the other hand, were rejoiced to see that 
he could not get into Parliament, though he tried 
one or two boroughs where his friends de lared 
he was safe. He had no money; and the some. 
what noisy crowds whom he harangued at pub. 
lic meetings appeared to have no votes. At all 
events, he cut a poor figure at the poll; and the 
scorners had their willof him. ‘* In my distress 
I called upon the working-man”—this was the 
substance of their gibes, “ but there was none to 
answer me. 

In the intervals of this busy, eager, active life 
he had his fits of despairing Wertherism, kept 
carefully sacred to himself. Those men who 
met him every day had no idea of the well-spring 
of sentiment that kept bubbling up within the 
heart of this hard-hitting, keen-speeched man; 
but all the women, of course, knew how he had 
becn jilted, and judged by his conduct in society 
that he never meant to marry. Sometimes, sit. 
ting alone by himself at night, he would go back 
to the old days, dream for a while, and then seek 
refuge in Alfred de Musset or Heinrich Heine, 
Grief seemed more bearable when it was put into 
musical words. And if there was a terrible ago- 
ny in Heine's picture, 

“Das war ein lustig Hochzeitfest, 
Zu Tafel sassen froh die Gast’ 


Und wie ich nach dem Brautpaar schaut, 
O weh! mein Liebchen war die Braut,” 


there was some proud remembrance in these lines 
of De Musset’s : 
“Je me dis seulement, ‘A cette heure, en ce lieu, 
Un jour, je fus aimé, elle était belle. 
J’enfouis ce trésor dans mon Ame immortelle, 
Et je l’emporte 4 Dieu!” 
while sometimes—but very rarely—some wild, 
hopeless, passionate wish of his heart startled 
even himself : 
“Oh that 'twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true-love 
Round me once again !” 


He never doubted for a moment that Mary Ches- 
hunt was still Mary Cheshunt—that the grown 
woman must have been the perfect fulfillment of 
all his boyish dreams. She was still to him the 
one woman in all the world. There was no oth- 
er; there could be no other. <A blue-book was 
about as interesting to him as the face of the 
women whom he saw. 

He met her—by accident. He was at the foot 
of a steep and narrow staircase, and he was try- 
ing to make his way up through a crowd of men 
and women in order to shake hands with his host- 
ess, and then get off to his club. At length he 
managed to gain the landing; and there before 
him—looking at him with rather a frightened, 
pitiful face—was his cousin. The wrench his 
heart got then was known to none. She might 
have been an acquaintance of yesterday to whom 
he said, 

** Oh, how do you do, Lady Silverdale ?” 

He did not offer her his hand; but she put out 
hers. 

**T am so glad to see you, Frank,” said she, 
with superb composure, but with a wistful en- 
treaty for kindness in her eyes. ‘‘ Let me intro- 
duce you to my husband—” 

**] have met Lord Silverdale before,” said 
Cheshunt, as the silent man with the black hair 
speckled with white tufts bowed. 

She made him promise to call and see them ; 
and this he did, for he began to grow ashamed 
of his Wertherism, and thought he could do 
nothing better than make the friendly acquaint- 
ance of the Silverdale family, children included. 
But it was only an acquaintance, kept up perforce. 
He knew very little of Lady Silverdale. He could 
see that she was a fashionable woman, and had 
ways and manners different from those to which 
Mary Cheshunt was given; but she was still to 
him Mary Cheshunt. 

His attention, however, was carried away from 
these sentimental fancies to more practical mat- 
ters. There was a man called Alexander Thomp- 
son, to whom a kind Providence had given a con- 
stitution capable of withstanding the climate of 
the Gold Coast—a fact which promised well for 
his comfort any where else, whether in this world 
or the next. Thompson was one of a small 
handful of merchants for whose exclusive ben- 
efit the British Government maintained one of 
the most unhealthy settlements on that un- 
healthy coast—sending out its servants, civil and 
military, to be buried there, or invalided home 
with the seeds of fever and dysentery ineradica- 
bly implanted in the™® systems. ‘The place was 
of no manner of us us; the settlement, not- 
withstanding the ex” .ons of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, had most thoroughly demoralized the 
adjoining tribes; it was hopelessly insolvent, and 
its chief export to England was sick officials de- 
manding pensions. But it had plenty of exports 
for other parts of the world; and the handful of 
merchants waxed fat on their profits. 

When Mr. Alexander Thompson returned to 
England, one might have thought he would be 
grateful for what the government had done for 
him. Most Scotchmen, it is true, are born 
Radicals, the national constitution not having 
as yet been mellowed by a few centuries of roast 
beef and port-wine. But then it is as fairly to 
be supposed that Thompson, having made a large 
sum of money, would, on returning to England, 
prefer the respectability of Toryism; or, at the 
very least, profess himself a reformer until he 
had gained entrance into the most comfortable 
club in London, and then have sunk into the 
gentle conservatism which is the prevailing po- 
litical feeling within that institution. Strange 
to say, Thompson showed himself as fierce an 
opponent of all governments as any Irishman 
who has been six months in New York. Noth- 
ing but rank Communism would do for him— 
theoretical Communism, that is to say; for, of 
course, a man who had worked hard for a fortune 
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could not be expected to share it among the poor. 
He bought for himself a big house in Palace 
Gardens; he had it luxuriously furnished; and 
he gave elaborate dinners to those young men— 
mostly younger sons, it is true—who were vastly 
discontented with existing institutions. He ac- 
quired a pretty taste of his own, too, in the way 
of luxury. A lady once asked him where he 
got a certain very beautiful service of dinner 
glass, as she was anxious to have some of the 
same; to which he replied that, wishing to have 
this service unique, he had had the moulds bro- 
ken. ‘The theory of Communism, one sees, has 
its limitations in practice. 

Now Mr. Thompson betrayed a very special 
liking for Frank Cheshunt. More than one of 
the revolutionary honorables who frequented the 
house had rather a trick of standing with their 
back to the fire after dinner and silently staring 
through a single eyeglass ; whereas Mr. Thomp- 
son had a particular dislike to being stared at 
through a single eyeglass. Frank Cheshunt he 
found to be a plain-spoken, thorough, and alto- 
gether earnest fellow; and at last he swore by 
all the gods that had ever been worshiped on the 
Gold Coast or elsewhere that he would get Ches- 
hunt into Parliament, if money would do it, 
We know quite well that money can not. Mr. 
Thompson had doubtless formed a commercial 
view of English public life while supplying the 
Africans with fiercé spirit and sham cotton fab- 
rics. Sure enough, however, Frank Cheshunt 
got into Parliament. 

lo sit below the gangway on the Liberal side 
of the House was at that time to be identified 
with the pulling down of park railings and other 
wicked actions; and there was a good deal of 
strong language being used here and there. 
When Cheshunt by accident stumbled into one 
or other of these journalistic controversies, he 
generally managed to give as hard knocks as 
he got; but this only proved him to be all the 
more a dangerous person. It was no matter for 
wonder, therefore, that Lady Silverdale’s eldest 
daughter, puzzling her small head over stray 
references in the newspapers, had arrived at the 
conclusion that her uncle Frank was a desperate 
character, who wished to kill the queen and 
confiscate every body's property. A great many 
folks in society, however—and these mostly of 
the gentler sex—took a more kindly view of the 
young man’s Radicalism. It was all, according 
to them, the result of his having been thrown 
over for wealth and a title; and although they 
did not blame Lady Silverdale severely for hay- 
ing followed her parents’ wishes, they considered 
his remaining unmarried as rather a touching 
spectacle—the spectacle of the traditional jilted 
but faithful lover. 

To wind up this hurried sketch of the history 
of these two people previous to their meeting 
formerly described, it only remains to be added 
that two important events happened in Frank 
Cheshunt’s life within the same year. Mr. 
Thompson died, leaving him a very considerable 
fortune, and he lost his seat in Parliament. He 
then took it inte his head that he would travel; 
and it was in Japan that he learned from a news- 
paper which had been sent him that his old 
sweetheart had become a widow. He did not 
go post-haste back to England. He waited 
until two years of her widowhood had expired ; 
and then, as we have seen, he drove up to her 
house in Belgrave Square in an ordinary and 
prosaic hansom. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
RECHAUFFEE D'AMOUR. 


Very speedily all the world got to know, or 
to guess, that Lady Silverdale was about to 
marry her cousin— her sweetheart of former 
days; and it was considered that now their ro- 
mantic story had reached its proper end. But 
however little romanticism remained in the heart 
of Frank Cheshunt—who was now a tall, robust, 
yellow-bearded Englishman of eight-and-thirty 
years of age, who had seen a good deal of the 
world and had his share of interest in public life 
—he did not at all look at the matter in that 
light. He determined that, so far as he was 
able, the long interval which had separated him 
from his love of early days should be a blank. 
They should both ignore that hapless time and 
all its associations. ‘They were to start a new 
life together, and forget the past. He was ready 
even to give up England for her sake, if she for 
his sake would do as much; and then they might 
g0 away to some distant home, by the side of a 
blue lake, and there, content with each other's 
society, learn to think no more of the time dur- 
ing which they had been separated than if it had 
been a dream. It is, perhaps, needless to point 
out that these vague aspirations were but the 
incipient signs of retrospective jealousy—one of 
the most perilous of the passions. 

To his surprise and regret, he found that his 
beautiful sweetheart was far less imaginative and 
omantic than himself. She did not at all care 
out being married at once and leaving England 
just as the London season was about to begin. 
ut she did not precisely tell him that she pre- 
‘erred another London season to the early enjoy- 
ment of his society by the side of that far blue 
‘ke. She represented that any undue haste on 
their part would shock their friends. Then there 
Was a great deal to be done about sending Mau- 
dey and her sister to a school at Dresden. Fi- 
nally, it was necessary to guard against any dis- 
respect to the dead—and here, of course, Frank 
Cheshunt at once, and in awkward silence, gave 
in. After all, he loved his cousin; and he was 
sure that her tender heart would tell her what 
Was right. 

_ But he grew—during these few months of wait- 
ing—to hate the circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances in which she moved. They conspired, 
with great kindness, to bring these two together ; 
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but then they continually talked of matters relat- 
ing to that long period which he had resolved 
to ignore ; appearing to be far better acquainted 
with Lady Silverdale than himself. They led 
his cousin, too, into all sorts of fashionable foi- 
bles, and dragged her about, and induced her 
to talk frivolity just like themselves. If he had 
not known Mary Cheshunt, he would have said 
that Lady Silverdale was an ordinary, empty- 
headed woman of fashion, who was exceedingly 
pretty, and dressed well when her dress did not 
happen to be a trifle too pronounced. He was 
sure, indeed, that this was not the proper atmos- 
phere for his beautiful bride elect. Mary Ches- 
hunt had never been a popinjay. When should 
he be able to carry her off to those calm and 
peaceful solitudes where the heart could speak 
freely without risk of being ashamed ? 

He was all the more ready to make this sacri- 
fice on his own side—if it could be considered a 
sacrifice—from the fact that he had but recently 
returned from two years’ residence abroad; and 
he had not had time to resume much interest in 
English public affairs. In fact, there was little 
doing at the time. ‘The leader of one political 
party had gone off in high dudgeon to fell trees 
and write for magazines, leaving his followers 
somewhat bewildered; the leader of the other 
party, finding his opponents without a policy, 
and himself therefore unable to appropriate it, 
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sent; and another obstacle was then removed. 
But what did she mean by never speaking of the 
neighborhood in which they were to live when 
they returned from their wedding tour? Did 
she suppose for a moment that he, Frank Ches- 
hunt, was coming back to live in that house in 
Belgrave Square, or even at Woodley Manor? 
His face burned at the very thought of it. But, 
whatever she may have thought—or forgotten— 
he was happily absolved from the necessity of 
taking and furnishing a house, which would have 
been a desperate incumbrance in the event of his 
persuading her to remain with him at Ouchy. 

At length the time drew near when they "were 
to be married, and it was necessary to make ar- 
rangements for their wedding trip. It 
this point they had their first quarrel—or some- 
thing approaching a quarrel—for Lady Silverdale 
insisted on taking her maid, an old servant of 
the Silverdale family, with her. Cheshunt, with 
great gentleness and affection, remonstrated ; 
then, finding that she persisted, grew indignantly 
angry. 

** How could I travel without her, Frank ?” her 
ladyship pleaded. ‘I have never traveled with- 
out her—” 

** Gracious heavens!” he said, ‘* how do other 
women travel without a maid, then?” 

**T should lose all my things 

**Can not I look after your luggage ?” 


was at 
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“DO YOU WISH, FRANK, THAT YOU HAD NEVER MARRIED ME?” 


was quite content to wait. Certain outsiders, it 
is true, were anxious to put into the pauperized 
peasant’s hand something he could give in ex- 
change for the blankets, port-wine, and Christ- 
mas puddings received from the squire’s wife and 
the parson—that quid pro quo being a vote; and 
the squire and the parson were not much alarm- 
ed by this proposal, for they knew very well how 
they could use that vote against a party which 
was supposed to be directing a baleful eye on the 
National Church. Neither the lowering of the 
county franchise, however, nor disestablishment 
was near enough to awaken much interest; and 
Frank Cheshunt found his afternoons at the Re 
form Club chiefly taken up with playing whist. 
He could have left England at that time with lit- 
tle regret. 

As it was, he consoled himself with the hope 
that when once he had got his sweetheart clear 
away from all old associations, he would make 
her life so happy that she would be well disposed 
to remain wherever he pleased ; and in the mean 
time a great deal had to be done to make this 
plan possible. Happily, Lady Silverdale had al 
ready, before seeing him, resolved to send her 
two danghters to Dresden ; but it required an in- 
finite amount of argument and persuasion to con- 
vince her that the young Lord Silverdale ought 
to be sent to live with Frank Cheshunt's father, 
the old clergyman having kindly undertaken to 
coach the bov for Eton. At last she did con- 


**She knows every thing, and she has been 
every where with us—” 

**Not with ws,” said he, with bitter sarcasm ; 
driven to speak of a subject which he ordinarily 
avoided as if it were poison. ‘‘ You forget, Mary. 
I have not the pleasure of the woman's acquaint- 
ance. I should consider her a nuisance—an im 
pertinent intrusion. Why, on a man’s wedding 
trip, to be haunted by some old fool of a wom- 
an—” 

Lady Silverdale rose. 

**T am sorry to hear you use such language, 
Frank. Holmes is a most respectable person, 
and she has always been treated with the great- 
est consideration by my husband's family.” 

He was rather a hot-tempered man. 

** When I asked you to marry me, Mary,” said 
he, ‘* I did not undertake to marry your late hus 
band’s family, and his man - servants, and his 
maid -servants, and the 
asses within his gates, 
sider the matter.” 

He took his leave; and she, cold and silent 
and proud, merely bowed to him as he went out. 
He went up to the club, read an evening paper, 
yet saw nothing on the page before him; played 
a rubber at whist, and made two revokes, which 
called down on his head a fair amount of bad 
language. Then he dressed and dined by him- 
self—choosing a small table so that no one should 
be able to sit down with him. He was to have 


confounded number of 
So you had better con- 
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met Lady Silverdale at a party that evening, 
and he was resolved not to go near the place; 
but if he was not going, why had he taken the 
trouble to dress ? 

Lovers of eight-and-thirty and five-and-thirty 
have happily more common-sense than younger 
persons ; and this quarrel was easily made up. 
Lady Silverdale was pacified by a most ample 
apology for his unjustifiable rudenéss ; and she, 
on the other hand, agreed to give up the invalu- 
able Holmes. Yet she could not understand 
why her cousin had betrayed such a dislike to 
Holmes. 


Nor could she understand why, when 
she 


had to go down to Woodley Manor, he 
would not come and see her, though his own fa- 
ther was coming over to carry off the youthful 
heir. ‘The plain fact was that she did not per- 
ceive how anxious he was to consider that long 
period of separation as never having existed ; 
while she was continually harping on what she 
did this year or the other year, and what Lord 
Silverdale had said on this or the other occasion 
But Frank Cheshunt forgave much to his beau 
tiful cousin; knowing that he would soon have 
ample time to explain to her all his views about 
their coming life together, when, perhaps, she 
too would resolve to forget 
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CHAPTER IV. 
REVELATIONS, 
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“Oh that 'twere possible, 
After leag grief and pain, 
To find ihe 





i of my true-love 
Round me once again |" 

Turis had been the 
Frank Cheshunt, as 
sands on thousands of other people who, even 
ited by 
regret, when they be 
lieved that their life might have been other than 
it is Very well, then He had his 
When every body heard of Lady Silverdale 
her old lover having gon 
trip 
tice had been awarded, and the romance happily 
He took her down to 
the ‘extra 
‘is very good and the drainage very bad 


secret yearning cry of 


it has been the ery of thou 


in married life sometimes, have been vi 
moments of sentimental 
wish 
and 
off on their wedding 
it was universally conceded that poetic jus 
and fitly come to an end 

Dover—to a hotel where 
dry 


Anxious as he was to leave England and all its 


Mumm's 


associations behind, he nevertheless gladly con 
sented to stay in Dover for two or three days, 
for the sea was not quite a mill-pond, and Lady 
Silverdale had a horror of a passage. 
When he pointed out to her that there was not 
a white line on the sea, and not a breath of wind 


rough 


any where, and yet found her unwilling to cross, 
he generously yielded to her timid fears. But 
when he found that, by waiting, she had man 
aged to receive a budget of letters from Wood 


ley Manor, and was disposed to seck his advice 
about certain propositions of her land steward, 
he put on his hat and walked out, and for about 
three-quarters of an hour smoked a cigar on the 
pier. 

**T hope,” said he, when he returned, ** that 
you don't mean to have letters dogging your foox- 
steps all over the Continent ? 

**My dear Frank, 
perfect innocence, ** 
ishment, are we ?” 

But, after ail, he had to be considerate toward 
this beautiful bride of his, if she should not un- 
derstand all his imaginative purposes and wish- 
es ail at once. And now he found her ready to 
That night 


there was scarce- 


said she, looking up in 
we are not going into ban 


cross the Channel at any moment. 
the water was smooth as glass 
ly a ripple in the harbor to break the reflection 
of the stars. They got their things on board, 
and remained on deck during the whole of the 
passage. When they reac hed Calais pier, he had, 
of course, all the bother of looking after rugs and 
hand-bags and so forth, of which she had a con 
siderable stock; and when they had got up and 
into Calais station, he proposed they should have 
before get 
ting to sleep in the carriage that was to take them 
on to Brussels send 
a telegram to Maudey, at Dresden, announcing 
the safe voyage across the ¢ hannel He did not 
see the fun of blundering about this glo my sta- 
tion in the middle of the night 

** You telegraphed to her yesterday,” said he, 
rather impatiently. ‘* What on earth is the good 
of telegraphing now ?” 

**T am sure the dear child will be so anxious 


a basin of soup, or some such thing, 


tut all her anxiety was t 


until she knows I am safely over.” 

**T hope the dear child is in bed,” said he. 

‘She would get the telegram the first thing in 
the morning,” his wife responded, and then sl 
added, regretfully, **If Holmes had been with 
us, I could have sent her at once: she was 
clever at doing these little things for me.’ 

‘* Shall I put the telegram in French or En- 
glish ?” said he, abruptly ; and then he stalked 
off to send that message to the ‘** Honble. Maud 
Calesthorpe, Pension Grimm, Nudelsuppe-strasse, 
No. 49, Dresden.” 

They spent a day in Brussels, or rather in the 
Rue Montagne de la Cour, for Lady Silverdale 
greatly admired the shops, particularly the lace 
} 


she 


ie 


very 


shops, in that thoroughfare; and she said 
liked to hear her own tongue spoken by the peo 
win 


ple about her who were staring in at th 
He bought trifles fo 
bought some presents for Maudey, Ernestine, and 
Harry. 

Now on his recent return from distant lands 
Cheshunt had come home by way of the Rhine 
and at Cologne had stumbled across a hotel which 


hie 


has a very pretty balcony, or * belvedere,” righ 

at the top of it, from which one has a comman ! 

ing view of the Rhine, and of the distant country 

around the Drachenfels, At that time be imag 

ined to himself, if only his old sweetheart would 
' 


he would 


some her; she 


dows. 


now consent to marry him, the pleasure 
have in leading her up to this lofty balcony, and 
showing her the broad and flowing river and the 
distant ramparts that guard the entrance to the 
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great valley of romance. But when they got to 
Cologne, he found that she knew the hotel very 
well; and did not think it worth while to under- 
take the fatigue of climbing to the belvedere ; 
and was mostly curious to know how far Dresden 
was from Cologne. In fact, she had a familiar 
acquaintance with the Rhine. She had spent a 
month at Kénigswinter, when Maudey was re- 
covering from the measles. Did he know that 
Maudey’s sketches of Rolandseck and its neigh- 
borhood had been shown to no less a person than 
Mr. Ruskin, who had not at all condemned them ? 
Had he ever heard Maudey sing ‘‘ ‘The Lorelei ?” 
In his secret heart Lady Silverdale’s husband 
coupled the name of Maudey with an expletive 
which was quite uncalled for, and, indeed, so im- 
proper, that it can not be put down here. 

Ilowever, when they got to Geneva, and he 
found she had never been there before, nor yet to 
Chamounix, things looked better; and now he 
felt they were really setting out on their wedding 
tour, leaving the world behind them. At eight 
o'clock on a beautiful bright summer morning 
they got into the large and open carriage which 
had been ordered overnight. The scarlet-coated 
driver cracked his long whip; the four horses, 
ornamented with foxes’ tails and pheasants’ feath- 
ers, started off at a rattling pace, with all their 
bells jingling ; they crossed the bridge that spans 
the blue and rushing waters of the Rhone; they 
took a last look at the broad and still bosom of 
the lake; and then away they went—all by them- 
selves—toward the deep and beautiful valley ly- 
ing under the white snows of Mont Blanc. 

** At last,” said he, ‘* Mary, we have got clear 
away from England; and I don’t care whether 
I ever see it again.” 

**T think you would soon tire of perpetual holi- 
days, Frank,” said she, with a smile; but she 
put her hand into his, and he felt contented and 
happy. 

Suddenly she looked round at the rugs and 
bags with which the interior of the open carriage 
was filled. 

‘* Where is that batch of newspapers that came 
yesterday ?” she asked. 

‘* Newspapers ?” said he, lightly. ‘‘ What do 
we want with newspapers? I left them.” 

** Indeed, Frank, you should have brought them 
on. You ought to be ready to take your own 
part in public affairs when we go back ; for a man 
gets so much more consideration shown him when 
he is in Parliament. And of course the Liberals 
will get in again; and they might give you some 
office; and then you know how important it 
would be for the girls, by-and-by, to go to the 
official receptions and such things—” 

‘* My dear Mary,” said he, with some firmness, 
‘* we will leave all that alone for the present. I 
think we ourselves are entitled to some little con- 
sideration ; and if it suited us not to return to 
L:ngland for some time—for an indefinite peri- 
od—politics would get on very well without us ; 
and so I am sure would those charming young 
ladies about whom you feel so anxious.” 

She detected no sarcasm in his tone. She 
said, innocently, 

‘* They ave really such good girls. You will 
love them more, the more you see of them; and, 
you know, you will have to be a father to the poor 
things, Frank. Fancy their being away all by 
themselves in that strange town—” 

**I suppose this must be Chesne,” said he, 
‘rudely. 

Every one who drives from Geneva to Cha- 
mounix ought to stop at the small village of St. 
Martin, where, while lunch is being got ready, 
he may walk down to the bridge over the river, 
from which the first impressive view of Mont 
Blane is to be obtained. Frank Cheshunt and 
his bride did so; and as they leaned on the stone 
parapet, over the chalky-green and rushing wa- 
ters, they found before them the great white 
shoulders of Mont Blanc standing far and high 
and clear in a cloudless sky. It was a spectacle 
that called for silence. 

“It is very pretty,” said Lady Silverdale, 
**Really, the white and the blue are exactly 
like—” 

‘*Like one of Maudey’s drawings ?” said he, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Is it literally impossible for you to 
look at any given object, or to pass a single mo- 
ment in the society of any being, without con- 
tinually harping on Maudey and Ernestine, and 
Ernestine and Maudey ?” 

She did not answer him. She turned her 
head away, and tears began to run down ker 
cheeks. He knew he had been a brute. 

** Come, Mary,” said he, and he took hold of 
her arm, ‘‘ you must forgive me. Iam very sor- 
ry. I did not mean to hurt you,” 

For the rest of that day she maintained a strict 
silence as regarded Maudey and Ernestine—an 
enforced silence that was perhaps more irritating 
than free speech. It raised a certain barrier 
between them. When they reached their hotel 
at Chamounix, about six o'clock in the evening, 
she went up to her room, saying that she had a 
headache and would lie down. She failed to ap- 
pear at dinner; preferring a cup of tea and a bit 
of dry toast. So he dined at the table d'héte 
without her; made the acquaintance of nobody ; 
and after dinner, in the cool, clear evening, went 
off for a long leisurely walk along the road lead- 
ing through the valley, that he might smoke his 
cigar in peace. He was not thinking now of 
Maudey, nor yet of Ernestine, nor yet of his old 
fair love of former days, but of an interview 
which he had had with Lord Hartington about a 
week before he had started. He had also hada 
talk with Mr. Adam. Frank Cheshunt was no 
longer the fierce irreconcilable he had been in his 
hot youth. In his wanderings abroad he had 
come to doubt the saving virtues of more than 
one party shibboleth. But he still professed 
himself a Liberal ; and he had paid his subscrip- 
tion to the Devonshire as his humble tribute to 
the reconstruction of his party. He was think- 
ing at this moment that, after all, it was not 
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good for a man to be idle. And if the prospect 
of a general election were remote, vacancies were 
still occurring by death and promotion to the 
Lords, in which case it was always better for a 
man who wanted to slip quietly into a seat to 
be on the spot. No one knew how his country 
might suffer by his absence. 





CHAPTER V. 
‘“THE PITY OF IT, IAGO.’ 


‘ney remained about ten days or a fortnight 
at Chamounix, making all the orthodox excur- 
sions, except the Jardin, which Lady Silverdale 
was afraid to attempt. She had forgotten or 
forgiven that little episode at St. Martin, and was 
quite as much disposed as ever to chat cheerfully 
about her dear girls. When she’ climbed up to 
the Glacier des Bossons, she brought away souve- 
nirs for them; when she got to Montanvert, she 
gathered ferns for them ; when she was carefully 
handed over the rounded and slippery blocks of 
the Mer de Glace, she shudderingly looked at 
the deep blue crevices on either hand, and de- 
clared that she would never allow her children 
to cross that terrible place—a decision she ad- 
hered to all the more when she had clambered 
down the Mauvais Pas, clinging to the iron rope, 
and not daring to turn her eyes for a moment 
toward the sheer precipice beneath her feet. 

And Frank Cheshunt, being a good-natured, 
reasonable fellow, argued with himself, and tried 
to persuade himself that it was but natural for 
his wife to be continually thinking about Maudey. 
Do not all women who have children bore their 
relatives and friends by persistent talking about 
these infant prodigies? And here was a mother 
taken away from her children for the first time. 
If the truth were told—and the object of this 
story is to tell the truth—it was not alone her 
constant talking about her children that some- 
what painfully disappointed Lady Silverdale’s 
husband. He found that their tastes were very 
different, and that she was not a little opinionated, 
He was shocked to find, for example, that she 
greatly admired a species of novel which he 
particularly detested—and here they might have 
been content to differ; but when he proceeded 
to show that these descriptions of life and man- 
ners were only fit for the scullery and the stable, 
he was met by an exhibition of will and temper 
that pretty plainly warned him off attempting to 
convert his wife to his views about literature. 
She was not a strong woman in any way. Her 
natural detestation of one whom she considered 
to be the perjured and treacherous assassin of 
innocent women and children, and of an event 
which she considered to be the blackest crime in 
modern history, melted away before the solvent 
influence of an invitation to dine at St. Cloud, 
and she acquired a thoroughly bourgeois delight 
in the spangle glitter of Paris. She was rather 
dense, too, as regarded a joke, and consequently 
very apt to take offense at perfectly good-natured 
raillery. ‘The mere mention of certain subjects 
seemed to freeze her into an icicle; she knew 
that her husband was going to say something 
that would wound her feelings. Bishops, for 
instance: why is it that gentlemen who profess 
liberal opinions should be so fond of making fun 
of bishops, who are a most respectable class of 
persons when they are rightly understood? Now 
the moment that Frank Cheshunt began to talk 
about a bishop, his wife froze. He was nearly 
proposing a compromise on this matter—offer- 
ing to cut out the whole bench from his conver- 
sation, if she would consent to cut out Maudey 
from hers. But he refrained from making the 
suggestion, for she would most certainly have 
construed it into an attack on the Established 
Church. 

At this point of the narrative the writer would 
like to put in a disclaimer, The reader may, as 
his temperament suggests, object to this story as 
impertinently flippant, or as too painfully misera- 
ble, or as fiendishly malicious. But he must not 
regard it as written with a purpose. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that if every man who 
now, in the quiet jog-trot of married life, thinks 
of the early love of his youth, and perhaps de- 
plores the imagined happiness that then vanished 
out of his grasp—it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that every such man, had he married his 
early love, would have found her out to be an 
unmistakable ass. We are now dealing only 
with Frank Cheshunt and Lady Silverdale, and 
their stery, which every one assures you is so 
romantic. Painful as the task may be, it be- 
comes necessary to tell the simple truth about 
that romance. 

The first time they went up to Montanvert 
they saw a wonderful sight. Up to that period 
the weather had been too fine, and they had 
grown tired of looking up at the great white 
shoulder of Mont Blanc standing clear against 
the blue sky. But on this occasion great mov- 
ing and ragged masses of fog lay over the Mer 
de Glace, entirely shutting off the mountains 
beyond; and when they and the guide proceed- 
ed to descend from Montanvert to cross the 
glacier, they could see nothing at all in front of 
them. Suddenly, however, Cheshunt uttered an 
exclamation. His eye had somehow been at- 
tracted upward, and there, apparently overhead, 
above the long and shifting swathes of fog, and 
seeming to belong to another world, rose far 
away into the unimaginable distance long glit- 
tering spires and pinnacles of rock, gleaming in 
a sunshine that came from a sky which they 
could not see. It was their first revelation of 
the awful height of this mountain-land, and it 
had coine upon them in the form of a vision; 
for these scarred and snow-speckled Aiguilles, 
that shone away up there in the intense and 
distant blue, seemed to be glittering, beautiful 
phantoms that had sprung upward to this amaz- 
ing altitude from the witch's caldron of whirling 
and changing fog. Cheshunt had seen many 
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sights in his time, but even he was overawed by 
the incomparable majesty and splendor of this 
weird thing, and for a second or two he could 
not speak. His wife came to his relief. 

**Oh, Frank, isn’t it beautiful?” she said, in 
simple faith. ‘‘I never saw any thing like that 
before. It reminds one of that beautiful picture 
of heaven—you remember.” 

**Oh yes,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ Martin's. It is 
quite like that. Shall I carry your alpenstock 
for you until we get down to the ice?” 

She got very tired of Chamounix before they 
left. She did not at all like this rough work of 
jolting about on mules; it sadly disarranged her 
toilet. ‘Then they had not met a single acquaint- 
ance, though they tried the tables d’héte of the 
associated hotels in succession, She used to 
glance over Galignani after dinner, and read out 
to her husband the names of her friends who, as 
she saw, were in Paris. 

At last they set out from Chamounix—Lady 
Silverdale mounted on a patient mule, her hus- 
band walking by her side, and an attendant 
bringing up a spare mule in the rear. They 
made a picturesque group enough, and it was 
a day fit to be remembered specially, even in a 
wedding tour. He was a good specimen of the 
stalwart, manly Englishman; her beautiful re- 
fined face had got some touch of color in it from 
the cool, fresh winds; and they were slowly as- 
cending the pass of the Téte Noire, which is the 
grandest pass in Europe, with the sunlight shin- 
ing on the wonderful snow-peaks all around 
them. They ought to have been content. 

Somehow Frank Cheshunt was not quite so 
hopeful as he had been about that project of his, 
which was now about to be tried. He had spok- 
en to his wife, timidly and tentatively, about the 
beauties of the Lake of Geneva. He had de- 
scribed the clear blue waters, the fair skies, the 
panorama of mountains, the white walls of the 
Castle of Chillon reflected in the crystal deeps. 
He had described, too, a spacious villa, set 
amidst gardens, with quaint eaves and green 
casements ; its gleaming white front variegated 
here and there by trellis-work ; its garden walls 
a mass of crimson with Virginia creepers; its 
cool summer-house by the side of the lake. She 
said it was very nice, but she did not add that 
she would care to live all her life at Ouchy. 

It was well on toward evening when they 
drew near to Martigny ; and as they went down 
the mountain-side, passing through the twilight 
of the dense forests, she looked like some princess 
of romance attended by her faithful squire on 
foot. She was cheerful, too, with a new cheer- 
fulness that surprised him after all the fatigues 
of the day. The fact was, she had inquired of 
the mule-driver, and learned that they should 
pass the post-office in going into Martigny, and 
there she expected to get a whole batch of letters 
from Dresden, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and London. 

They stopped in passing, and her husband 
very willingly went into the post-office. It was 
but natural she should want to have her letters ; 
she had received none for two or three days. 
When he came out, however, and said that there 
was not even one for her, she grew terribly 
alarmed, Something dreadful must have hap- 
pened. They had acted in concert to keep back 
the news. He must telegraph at once to Mau- 
dey, to his uncle, to every body. 

**Nonsense!” said he. ‘*Can’t you wait till 
the morning? There is a post in at ten.” 

She was hurt by his cruel indifference; but 
she consented to wait. ‘lhe whole evening she 
was silent and distraite: he could scarcely get a 
word out of her. Next morning she was at the 
post-office by half past nine, just te see if the 
mails might not be in sooner than usual. They 
were later than usual. When they did arrive, 
she almost refused to believe the postmaster that 
there was not a single letter for her. 

She walked quickly back to the hotel; her 
husband was standing in the archway, smoking 
a cigar. She went past him without speaking, 
and he noticed something peculiar about her ex- 
pression. 

‘** Halloo, Mary, where are you going?’ 
he. 

She turned fora moment. There was a sparkle 
of anger in her eyes, in the midst of all her 
dread. 

‘**T must get money to telegraph for myself, I 
suppose,” she said, ‘‘ since you won't. There is 
not a single letter. I know something has hap- 
pened.” 

** Better wait till two,” said he. 
another post in from England then.” 

She did not answer. She went up and got 
her purse, and then walked off to the post-office, 
where she bothered the poor postmaster for half 
an hour with her applications and inquiries. 
Ultimately, as it turned out, there was not the 
least occasion for all this worry. She received 
a telegram from Maudey saying that all was 
well, but she had neglected to write. She re- 
ceived a telegram from London saying all was 
well, but that the last batch of letters had been 
forwarded by mistake to Chamounix instead of 
Martigny. 

‘* Very well,” said her husband; ‘‘now we 
can go on toOuchy. Weill send a message to 
Chamounix to forward letters there.” 

But she would not hear of that. She would 
remain in Martigny until the letters arrived. 
She could not go on without her letters from 
London. 

At this point his patience broke down. 

**T wish to Heaven,” he said, savagely — but 
he really did not intend her to hear—‘*‘ that you 
had never left London !” 

**Do you wish,” said she, turning round and 
becoming rather pale, “do you wish, Frank, 
that you had never married me?” 

He dared not quite say that, when they were 
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not much more than a month married; but he | 


said, with extreme bitterness, 
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“And what then? Would it concern you? 
You seem to consider your marriage as but a very 
trifling accident—of somewhat less importance 
than Mandey’s toothache, or the building of the 
new stables at Woodley Manor.” 

**T don’t quite understand you, Frank,” she 
said, calmly. She had a vague notion that she 
was being insulted, or at least injured; but she 
did not exactly know which phrase to complain 
of. 

Once more, however, peace was patched up be. 
tween them, Cheshunt spending the best part of 
a day and a half in walking up and down the 
main street of Martigny, smoking cigars, while 
they waited for the precious letters. That batch 
of correspondence having at length arrived, they 
started for Ouchy ; but now his fond fancy about 
beginning a new life there with his sweetheart of 
old was distinctly moribund. 

It was a beautiful clear forenoon when they 
stood on the small wooden pier—I really forget 
the name of the village—waiting for the steamer, 
The skies were blue, the waters were blue, a soft 
sunlight lay along the smiling green shores. 
Frank Cheshunt was looking rather blankly out 
on the smooth, beautiful lake. 

** How long do we stay at Ouchy ?” said his 
wife; and, somehow, the voice that startled him 
from his reverie sounded business-like and harsh, 

**T had a fancy,” said he, with a smile, * that 
we might remain there a long time—if you had 
been less occupied with England, Mary. I had 
some vague wish to take a house there—” 

**Oh, I am so glad you no longer thiak of 
that!” she said, quite cheerfully. ‘‘ Ouchy, of 
all places in the world! We should not know a 
soul there; and as for amusements— Now it 
is quite remarkable the number of people we 
know who happen to be in Paris at present. 
Don't you think we had better get back to Paris 
as soon as possible, Frank, dear ?” 

** Yes,” said he, speaking with measured indif- 
ference; ‘‘I think we ought at once to make for 
Paris. And then, as you will be with plenty of 
friends there, you would not mind my running 
over to London for a few days. The fact is, 
asked me to let him have that article by the 1st 
of November, and I must have an afternoon or 
two in the library at the Reform.” 

‘* Well,” she said, smiling, ‘* people may think 
it odd if you return to London by yourself from 
your wedding trip. But it is only for a day or 
two?” 

**Oh, only for a day or two,” said he. The 
steamer was coming in at the moment, and lic 
was busy about the rugs. 

It was on that pier that Frank Cheshunt’s illu- 
sory project, based on the assumption that Lady 
Silverdale would necessarily prove to be all that 
his boyish dreams had imagined Mary Cheshunt 
to be, dropped stone-dead ; and as he was a prac- 
tical, sensible sort of man, he resolved to think 
no more about it. He took his wife to Paris, 
and left her in good hands, while he ran over to 
London for materials for his magazine article. 
The last that I heard of Lady Silverdale and her 
husband was that she was temporarily staying in 
Dresden, to the great delight of herself and Mau- 
dey and Ernestine; that he wa: waging a spir- 
ited but hopeless fight in a North of Scotland 
borough which had just become vacant; and that 
both he and she were quite—well, quite comfort- 
able. 

So far the story in its plain truth. This may be 
added, perhaps, as a guess: that if Frank Ches- 
hunt should now and again, by some such acci- 
dent as happens to many, see a beautiful, tender 
face in his dreams—a face familiar, yet strangely 
unfamiliar, to him—the face of a woman whom 
he has loved; and if his heart should grow sick 
with the pain of seeing her turn away from him; 
and if he should follow with a pitiful agony the 
receding form wringing its hands with grief, and 
withdrawing from him at last the beautiful, be- 
dimmed, never-to-be-forgotten eyes, you may be 
sure that the face and the figure he beholds with 
mingled yearning and anguish in these phantom 
halls of sleep are those, not of Lady Silverdale, 
his wife, but of Mary Cheshunt, his cousin, and 
his early love. 





WAITING FOR THE SHAH- 
ZADAH. 


Wuew the Prince of Wales went to visit Scry- 
pia, at Gwalior, of which we gave an account last 
week, the towns-people of Lushkur, adjoining 
Scrnp1a’s residence, were in eager expectation of 
the arrival of his Royal Highness, or the “ Shah- 
zadah,” as they called him, and crowded the win- 
dows and balconies along the way he was to pass. 
The illustration on the first page of this Supple- 
ment shows these spectators in waiting, and at the 
same time gives the reader an idea of the build- 
ings of the town and the appearance and dress 
of the inhabitants. 





WAY-SIDE POEMS. 
Up through many a stony crevice 
Peep the tiny blades of grass, 
Breathing out a benediction 
On the travelers that pass. 


Careless feet may tread them under; 
To their message ne'er give heed ; 
Only eyes that are anointed 
Can the hidden gospel read. 


Even a weed may tell the story 
Of a love in heaven that springs, 
Far above our comprehension, 
Reaching down to common things 


And the heart, whose larger garden 
Early met with storm and blight, 

Gathers up these way-side poems, 
And interprets them aright. 
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